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‘he Continent, for not less ant Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Pub 


her Countries not req’ 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
U SURVEYING —PROFESSOR HARMAN LEWIS, Pe M. 
rse of Seven Months’ Instruction on TU ES- 
LJ Yr: November, at 7 en. pM. Field Days 
tL of meeting quarter-past 10 a. Lecture once a 
Lewis's Course of Civil Engineering will in 


MeTENRY, MALDEN, AM. Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
TKLIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
oun. "850. 


RISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


yACARLE EXCIDI UM, A the DESTRUC- 
TION of CYPRUS ; bei of the War of the 
Revolution in Ireland. iy Golo Gcionet TALE ES O’KELLY. 
Baited by JOHN oe O’CALLAGHAN, Esq. 


‘on 1850. 

of ARCHBISHOP COLTON in L. 
vurraT ion of the DIOCESE of DERRY, A.D. 
Mined and presen resented to the Society, by the 4 WiLL AM 
BEE 


Yoblemen and of b Members of the 

are requested to forward th their whee be retary, Kev. 

hoo, Trinity Cate, De Literary Societies — tablic 
may secure the Societys Pubi — by caus 


sets of the Publications of the Society can stil be 
Wenders. Subscriptions received by th: 
Esq. M.D., Lower Baggot-street. 


WENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
A ate a OF GorBRCES, TEACHERS OF 
ss ERS.— _, Trustees of the Fund be- 

the will o! “ee late John Owens, of Manchester, mer- 
founding An Institution ‘for providing 

« the means of inetructing and improving young persons 
the male sex (and —— | of an age not less than fourteen years,) 
meh ces oe the Ene and science as are now and ar ind 


in the o Boe ” are 
from tlemen qualified and willing to under 
roan in the College, viz. :— 

Professor of Chem: etry i 

Professor of Natural istory, including Botany and 


Teacher of the French Language; 
Teacher of the German 


e age. 

ropose the allowance to each of the two Professors 
iv salary of 1500. ; and to each of the 
the yearly salary of 50l., in addition 
ed from the students attend- 

of each professor and teacher respectively. 
gentlemen appointed to the above offices will be TE to 
dente to the duties thereof so much of their attention as may be 
e Trustees necessary for the efficient instruction of the 


noaials om id that hi i) ie wuill vate 
or references, an at eac! ae eman ap ‘ing will state 
tse and general qualifications. —— 
nications, addressed “To the Trustees of the jet John 

Qveng, Esq.” under ae to Messrs. Barlow & Aston, Solicitors, 
, and not later than the 2 20th ‘der of November instant, 

wil be duly attended to, and Lg , ee afforded, if re- 
qird. It is $ particularly applications may not be 


oe Hh 

wm po other anaes taking interest in the College, ma: 
atncopies of the substance of t! ine report ofa Committes of the 
‘Trustees, on the general , tA and plan of the College, on ap- 
disation as above. 


SENICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
KENNINGTON-LAN LON DON. — The 
irection of J. C. 

-G.8., one of the Prin 


lastructions are given in all those “sm sam of Chemistry which 
Riate to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of Anema, 
Masorss. Mineral analysis taug! Anal, 


ht = a its branches. 
4s usual, on moderate te 
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procured 
e Treasurer, AQUILLA 








licati. 








@ postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


PpuTNeEyY COLLEGE, near London. 
President. 


His Grace the PURER of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
Co Stay Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical ay yey in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Pr and P r the Universities. 

he charges are as follows : 

For General Education. including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory. Geography, &c., Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 

Guineas per Annum. 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Frankland. 
Hineralosy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Dr. Frankland, 





in “ 
ounlnet 


| Surveying, Field *Engi- 

{neering ‘and a ; 
Astronomy.. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
ivil Engineering nd 
Architecture 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 

L eenety W. Binns, Esq. 
er Science Captain Griffit 

oyal Artillery. 


H. Fradelle, Esq. 
F. Falconer, Esq. 


, R.F.P. 
In the 
Military 
Department 


‘Fen Messrs. Agpae 
f Divinity, Special Course The Re ps Cowie, M.A. 


In the Principal. 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
Department M.A. Vice-Principal. 
Classics, ditto .... H. a Jeffery. Esq. B.A. 
ssistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in . three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’ 8, 28, Saran, 
Charing-cr Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 


information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 


SWANSEA FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded by Hugh Gore, Lord Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore, 1682. 
a en nel OF HEAD MASTER. 

Persons desirous of bein inted to the Situation of HEAD 
MASTER of the above 8 it OL, are requested to ) eeend their 
Applications to the Visitor, C. R. M. = 
cover to the Chairman of the Feoffees, G S.A... 
Burrows Lodge, Swansea), on or before the 30th of NovEMBER next, 
stating their qualifications for the duties requir 

ce will be given to parties who have already been en- 
in the eenention of youth. 


‘janie’ 








th arise from the rent of a 
farm, now let at Fol. a-year, 201. a-year from the Corporation of 
fA tong oo se free residence. The Master will be at liberty to 
take 

Full particulars of the fountain, and the Scheme of Educa- 
tion sanctioned by the Court of Chancery, may be obtained of 

essrs. Pearse & lvey, ters, Swansea. 

Swansea, October 15, 1850. 


HIGH CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, 

livin; in me nom of —_ Tans of Court, has a VACANCY 
FOR A P L, either to r him the higher parts of Ma- 
thematics an Natural Philosophy, or to prepare for the Univer- 
sity. Apply, by letter only, to M. M., care of Mr. Reynell, 42, 
Chancery-lane. 


POLLONICON.—This Magnificent Musical 
rument, \conatras ted by Messrs. Fiicut & Rosson, the 

varied powers and beauties va wh By illustrated by Adams, Purkis, 
and others, are yet vivid in the recollection of the public, will be 
resented, on the My yd of the Birth of the Princess Royal, 
HURS DAY. the 2ist inst., for Promenade Concerts, at the 
Music Hall, Adelaide-street, Strand, DAILY, between the Hours 
of One and Five.—The elegant form and proportions of the Hall 
afford opportunities for developement of its capabilities never yet 











RovAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
UARE. 
embers ont, Students, that 
Croee Esq., the Professor of Anatomy, will 
URE on MONDAY E. EVENING NEXT 
t o’clock, and jing Lectures a 
ondays, Thursday, the 12th, and Monday, 


‘JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


QocleTY OF ARTS, Joun-street, ADELPHI. 
fea WEDNESDAY carsion sa OPEN, at the Society's 
= ED DNESDAY EVEN G@ NEXT, a Light o'clock. 
A the Rrening will be the? Building for the Exhibi- 

cy ations,’ yy AXTON. 
EXHIBITIO showing the Progress of Invention for the 
Eighteen Months, will om. on _the followin ng Wednesday 

GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


| ADIEs’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. — 
rs The P: PROFESSORSHIPS of MODERN HIs rORT end 
GLISH LITERATURE are NOW VACANT: Class 
Wetton —Candidates for both, or either, are “Teaueeted 
Sah pamonial als, select, rather than numerous, on or befo: 
ie ‘th of November, to the Secre of the Council at the Col: 
a where further particulars may , OD personal 


— 


ith instant, at ryt 
three tt 
ae lth of December. 











EDUCATION. —ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 
VP. BERKSHIRE. 


JOHN WHITE receives PUPILS for 

general Epomtion the number being Manited, they have 

tages of our boarders at a moderate ch: arge. Terms, 

ser and eenctien in the Classics, Mathematics, French, 

wing, with the usual English branches, thirty guineas per 
“Peston wit be sent fre fn ly to an 

pplication. 
i illa is situated in the healthiest a most 


rp yuh may be conveniently reached -*, al 
reat Western, South-Eastern, or Berks and Hants 
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PRICE 
POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d 





residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are ‘reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with om the Magazines.—S: {+1 for the a Edition 


Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, Lond: 
> JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY. LANE. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY ,~ SOIEH- 
mts Pitted Edverdectree 

ashen DAY EVE GN Ty November ith, RIG AND 
CA Be we deliver the’ SECOND of TWO L ECT 

the Res NOTRUMENTAL MUSIC. With 
TLLUSTRATIONS oy thee ‘FLUTE. Pianoforte, Mr. W. 8. 
ROCKSTRO. Commence at Eight o'clock. Members free, with 


the eereap of 5 of Spsctacing a y. Tickets of admission to Non- 
members, 


Subscription to ~ Institution Two Guineas per annum, payable 
yearly or HES a wance. LADIES to the LIBRARY 
and LECTURES, 2s. per saa, of 108. 6d. half. early. Mem- 
bers have the use of an 1 Head Rooms, 
the extensive Library for circulation, as well as free rots to 
Classes for the Study of braver and Music(Vocal),and the Latin, 


italien, German and Frene 
A GAZETTE, containing a complete agent of 9 of ony the Proceed- 
oben 4 Pa) 
Bin Secretary. 


ings of Ane Institution, is pablishe 

TE, HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
masuEns of PATIENTS on the HOMEOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE. No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by Volun- 
tary Contributions. 
—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 

WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 39, 0) ld Change. 

The Hospital IS NOW crue for the reception of the neces 

fering from Acute Disease. G 


sitous Poor s' ratuitous ‘Advice 1 is 
iven to the same class o: 








01 ptions 
fully recetved | by the Treasurer, by the Honorary 


Secretary, or at the Hospital 
9, Gresham-s West, WILLIAM WARNE, 
Hon, Sec, 


Ist Nov. 1850, 


T°. BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 

NE THOUSAND, POUNDS for the LEASE, GOOD- 
WILL, ‘FI XTURES, and STOCK IN TRADE of a well-esta- 
blished BOOKSELLER 8 amd BTATIONER: in one of the best and 
most leading thoroughfares at the West End.—For particulars 
address to A. Z., No. 8, Charing-cross. 


‘HORW ALDGEN'S WORKS.—Just received 
from m an assortment of STATUETTES and 
MEDA LL1O. pets of the Works of that eminent artist 
ALBERT Lota Be SEN ; now on Sale at Jonn Cuarua's, 
142, Strand The Nites are some of the principal Figures :— 
THE CHRIST, 42s. 
THE BAPTISMAL ANGEL, 362. 
GANYMEDE AND JUPITER, 42s. 
JASON, 36s. 
MERCURY, 36s. 
LORD BYRON, 36s. 


CRAYON DAGUERREOTYPES.— 
AMERICAN DAGUBRE BOTT? PE INSTITUTION, 433, 
West Strand, (four doors east of Low Arcade). 
Mr. MAYALL res — omy the Public to inspect speci- 
mens of this new an — d ee. which must be seen to be 
—See 8 door, and at Argyle-place, 
Regent-street. 


UN IVERSAL ADVERTISING OFFICES.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in all the London and 
Country Newspapers and every Paper published in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, ‘Amerion, and the whole Continent 4 manepe 
and the Papers s upplied at WILLIAM THOMAS'S 
e 


ASvertieies and wspaper Offices, 19 to 21, ‘atherine-strect. 
rand. P rivate cor and and 1h docu- 
some’ t din alll 


























Just TALC Gratis, 
ART 3 of a CATA LOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, and VALUABLES SECOND- HAND 
BOOKS, at greatly duced Pree Crawrorp (Suc- 


Rec 
cessor to the late J. Dowding), %, ew, street, London. If 
required by post, two aes to be e Nepa 





IFE IN INDIA—NeEw OrrentTat 
DI ROR AMA, | a Sequel to the “ Overland Route from South- 
ampton to Calcu 
e satnentinesy success which has attended the Exhibition of 
the Diorama of the Overland Route appearing to have resulted 
from the lively interest taken by the British public in everything 
which relates to India, a body of artists of unquestionable ability 
have been engaged to paint a variety of scenes illustrating the 
Social Life o nglishmen in India, and the principal places 
which such Englishmen are accustomed to visit during their 
sojourn in the Bast. big Paintings, upon a scale of 13 ft. by 
16 ft. each, i sata t, and constituting, with an appropriate 
Lecture, and suitable M —_ a highly interesting ont instructive 
Entertainment will be sented to the public, on RDAY, 
the 23rd of November, 1850 1c WILLIS 8 ROOMS, Stings -street, 
James’s. Arrangements have been made with an eminent 
Lecturer intimately acquainted with India, and it is confidently 
believed that the Entertainment will not form an unworthy sequel 
to the superb Diorama of the Overland Route. Amongst the 
scenes depicted in Life in India are the following :—The Port and 
fhe of the Town of Calcutta; the Traveller crossing the Hooghley; 
he Indigo fianters Bungalow; an English Lady’s Jrawing- Room 
in India; Tiger Hunting, — Pictures; the Banian =e; the 
Heit 3 the Interior of an’ Officer’s Quarters ; the Tag Agra ; 
—Procession of the Great Mogul going | to Public wv orship ; 
Capital of the Punjaub; an — ish Court of Justice 
in the Interior; Hyderabad on the Indus—Troops on the March ; 
Bombay, and the Taland of Colabah ; the Caves of the Elephanta ; 
Hog anther in the Deccan, two "Views ; Madras—the Custom 
House, the Turf, &.; Garden Reach, near Calcutta; the Festival 
of the Churruck Poojah; a Nautch (or Dance of Native W omen); 
the Cathedral of Calcutta, &. &c. &c.; the whole constituting a 
perfect picture of every part of India. 

The Artists who have =<! 7 ed on the work are well known 
to, and highly appreciated b ie public, and they have had the 
advai of consulting the A. 4. of the following undeni- 
pty authorities, some of whom have personally superintended the 
Paintings, viz. :—Sir C. Doyley, Colonel Kerman, Colonel Luard, 
Captain Bellew, Cantein Grindlay, Mr. Stocqueler, Colonel Forbes, 
Captain W. Barnett, Mr. P. Trench, Mr. Daniell, Mr. Gautz, and 
Lieutenant Tickell, BR.N. 

Further particulars in future announcements. 





CATALOGU! E of See OND. HAND 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC WORKS, and BOOKS AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 

*y* The recent troubles in Germany have thrown many valu- 
able works into the market at very low wees, and the present is 
ap gligitte opportunity for purchasing at prices that will not in all 
probability continue. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


ALMER & CO.’S celebrated CANDLE 

LAMPS command an extensive and daily increasing sale. 
Their aeeniinens, simplicity of construction, ond | the softness of 
the light they produce, are known an byt ° 
families. No snuffing is required, no po unpleasant effluvia is emitted 
while burning, and the ill effects of over-heated rooms are avoided 
by using these Lamps, which gives the light of =e. two, three, four, 
or six candles, and are made an almost endless variety of 
patterns and sizes, suitable for table u use, the x -- piece, piano- 
forte, hall, staircase, and for ca: about the house, &c. An ex- 
tensive and wel l-selected STOC. mee ae j. lain figures, at 
Sanu moderate prices for cash, "by T wa ts Lamp 
Manu mipatarer, 300, 5 269, Stand, corner of St. ‘Clement's 

Lis! 32 years. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 

FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 

ARCHER. solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 

INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on Sa ails of 

the vey extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in ycrery 
artistic arrangement, and for every Wind of room. 











style 
dition the rooms are furnished with oer —. (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giring af view a ee fit 
for reception. Bed-room and er her Paper hangings) id per E yard; 
French and all foreign ee the first fabric; Br La | 
and Tapestry Carpets 3a. to 3a. nT Ser yard; best warran’ 

Floor-cloth hight yards wide, cut to any isesnsicns, 28, Ba, 3. 2s. i 
an 
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Sales by Auction. 
Architectural and other Books. 

R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Koom, 192, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, November 13, and Three following Days, at Half-past 
Twelve, VALUABLE BOOKS, the Library of a Gentleman 
deceased, including Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Rushworth’s Collec- 
tions, 8 vols.—Churehill’s Voyages, 8 vols—Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Bible, 8 vols. morocco elegant—D’Oyly & Mant’s Bible, large oe r, 
4 vols. —Bacon’s Works, 5 vols —Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 


N 


Splendid Books of Prints, §c. : 

N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on the Premises, 

50, LOMBARD-STREET, (the Proprietors having disposed 
of the Lease,)on MONDAY (Nov. 11), and Two followin days. at 
1 o'clock, the VALUABLE REMAINING STOCK of BOOKS 
and ILLUSTRATED WORKS; including the magnificent Work 
on Egypt Published by the French Government, in 12 atlas folio 
volumes of Plates, and 24 of Text, inclosed in a massive Spanis 
mahogany case, with elaborate carving—I1 Vaticano, the Museums 
and Galleries of St. Peter’s and the Vatican, 8 vols. 850 plates— 
Roberts's Views in Spain, coloured like drawings—Gilray’s Collec- 
tion of Caricatures—H. B's Celebrated Caricatures, 8 vols.—Gale- 





5 vols.—Cook’s Voyages, 9 vols. and Atlas— Lysons’s London, 4 vols. 
—Dibdin’s Tours— meron — RK —Typographical 
Antiquities—Spencer and Althorp Catalogues— Scott's Dryden, 
18 vols.—Parliamentary History, 36 vols.—Knight’s Shakspere and 
&e. & in handsome bindings. 50 Brees’s Railwa: 
Practice, 3rd and 4th series, 4to.— 30 Bartholomew's Practi 
Architecture, 8vo.—Blackburne on Decorative Painting, folio. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Choice Works in Medieval Art, the Collection of Mr. 

George Isaacs. , 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, November 12, 
the well-known COLLECTION of MEDLEV/ T, the Pro- 
perty of Mr. George Isaacs, who is about to leave England for a 
rmanent residence abroad. This small but carefully-chosen 
abinet includes many rare objects from the De Bruge and other 
celebrated collections, and some that were not unimportant items 
in the late Exhibition by the Society of Arts, of which are the 
Caskets of Giulio de Medici, the Ivory Sceptre of Louis XII. of 
France, a life-size Silver Head of the Twelfth Century, from the 
Cathedral of Basle, a unique Venetian Glass Ewer, a very fine 
Majolica Dish, with the Arms and Insignia of Leo X., a Limoges 
Enamel Pix of the Twelfth Century, a Box-wood Chef-d’euvre, 
carved in the most elaborate and pure manner of the Renaissance ; 
a Spanish MS. of the Fifteenth Century, by Manuel Diez, Master 
of the Horse to King Alfonso of Aragon, and containing above 
60 Drawings of Horse-Bits of the Period ; the long-lost Ashmolean 
MS., consisting of the Magical Writings of Dr. Caius, John Dee, 
and other famous Disciples of the Occult Arts; a fine illuminated 
Choral Book, a few curious printed Books and MSS., an inlaid 

Coin Cabinet, &c. ‘ 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Books.— Eight Days’ Sale. 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
y Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, November 13, and 
Seven following Days (Sunday excepted), a large COLLECTION 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, Modern Literature, Illustrated 
woe = fine Books of Prints, Topographical and Historical 
orks, &c. 








Catalogues will be sent on application. — = 
Pall-Mall.—Pleasing Collection of Pictures, Carved, French 
and Venetian Frames. 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, November 13, at One precisely, a pleasing COLLECTION 
of Italian, Dutch, Flemish, French, and English PICTURES, 
well chosen for subjects and including Specimens of the Works of 
omers ellini y eenix 

R. du Jardin Garafalo Wouvermans 

P. Neefs Canaletti Dobson. 
Also, some 50 carved Frames, fresh in Gold. On view two days 

prior, and Catalogues had at the ¢ Mftices, 54, Pall-Mall. _ 





Chemist’s Fixtures and Fittings, Apparatus, Natural History 
and Miscellanies. 
h R. J. C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-Garden, on 
FRIDAY, November 15, at 12 for 1 o'clock, CHEMIST’S 
FITTINGS, consisting of Show Bottles, Specie Jars, Labelled 
Jars and Bottles, with contents, Drugs, Two Mahogany-top Coun- 
ters, &c. ; Surgical Instruments, Electrical Machine and Appa- 
ratus, Daguerreotype, and Photographic Cameras, Dissolving 
Views, Sextant, small Microscopes, Reflecting Telescope, &c. ; 
Case of rare Birds from Australia; Shells, Minerals, and other 
Natural History; Books, Indian Stone Sculptured Windows ; 
China and Miscellaneous. ; 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of sale, and Cata- 


logues had. 
) r D. Ng 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, Novem- 
ber 15, and following day, at 1 precisely, a VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS, from the 
portfolio of a well-known Collector ; compere capital examples 
of the Works of Kembrandt, including the Little la Tombe, Jews’ 
Synagogue, The Mill, portraits of Clement de Jonghe and Jan 
Asselyn, and some of the chief Lamtosness of this Great Master, 
in brilliant states—the Knight of Death, Enlevement d’une Jeune 
Fille, and other rare productions of Albert Diirer—a brilliant and 
rare proof Etching by Vandyke of lodocus de Momper— Works of 
Mare Antonio, A. Caracci, and other eminent Italian Masters—a 
magnificent Proof of the Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Raphael Morghen—a superb set of the Cartoons of Raphael by 
Dorigny—Turner’s Southern Coast, proofs on large paper—the 
beautiful Scenery of the Coast and adjacent Islands of Scotland, 
in by oa Colours, by Gilfilan—Drawings by other Modern Artists, 
c. &e. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 
Valuable Miscellaneous Library. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
i WILKINSON, Auctioneers of WooKA Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and Two following 's, at One precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, chiefly the Property of a 
Gentleman deceased, comprising La Vie Saint Germain |’Auxer- 
rois, translatée de Latin en Francoys, in Gothic Letter, printed 
upon vellum, and unique — Curtis (W.), Flora Londinensis— 
Meyrick (sir 8.), Inquiry into Antient Armour, 3 vols.—Claude, 
Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.— Bloch (M. G.), Ichthyologie, 12 vols. fine 
copy, in calf extra—Russell (P.), Account of Indian Serpents— 
Palisot de Beauvois, Lnsectes recueillis en Afrique et en Amé- 
rique—Bentham (Rev.), History and Antiquities of Ely Cathe- 
dral, 2 vols. — Bloomfield ( . &. T.), Critical Digest — Swift 
(Dean), Works, with Life by Sir Walter Scott, best edition. 19 vols. 
—Works of Sir William Jones, 12 vols.—Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
3 vols. best edition—Bewick, British Land and Water Birds and 
uadrupeds— Watt (Dr.) Bibliotheca, 4 vols.—Turner (Dawson), 
uci, 4 vols.—Donovan (G.), Insects of China, 3 vols.—Britton. 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 4 vols., an original 
co} ee paper. Also, some valuable Medical and Surgi 
or! c, 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Fine Engravings and Drawings, the Property of a well- 
known Amateur, 








rie de Duc d'Orléans, 2 vols. — Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious 
P ages, 4 vols. russia—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols. blue 
morocco—Arrowsmith’s London Atlas of Universal gen ban 
Macklin’s edition of the Bible, 6 vols. blue moroceco—Encyclopee ia 
Britannica, 21 vols. last edition—a Series of Illustrated Works, 

ublished b Fisher & Co., Virtue, and others—Scott’s Waverley 
Kovels and Poetry, 14 vols. illustrated with extra plates, calf extra 
—Scott’s Waverley Novels, Prose Works, Poetical Works, and Life, 
98 vols. India proof plates, with 200 additional, green morocco— 
Dryden’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols.—Burke’s Works, 16 
vols —Alison’s History of the French Revolution, 10 vols. calf extra 
—Gurwood’s Wellington Despatches, 8 vols. &c. —~ in calf extra, 
morocco, and other costly bindings—Account Books and Useful 
Stationery—Musical Works—Choice Proof Engravings by Land- 
seer—Fixtures and Shop-fittings. 

Weekly Sale of Books, Prints, Sc. 

N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
LV 195, Fieet-street, on FRIDAY, the 15th, THEOLOGICAL, 
CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, from Cambridge—ENGRAVINGS, including John Knox 
administering the last Sacrament, in oak frame—Shoeing, by 
Landseer, maple frame—The Sanctuary and The Challenge, by 
Landseer, maple frames—Stag at Bay, by Landseer, maple frame 
—Trial of Charles and Strafford, India proofs, before any Letters, 
maple frames—capital gilt Chimney Glass, 50 in. by 40in. &c. 

Mr. L. A. Lewis will have Sales of Libraries, Parcels of Books, 
Prints, Pictures, and Miscellaneous Effects, every Friday during 
the months of November and December. Property sent in on 


Saturday will be certain to be sold (if required) on the following 











LFON ARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

LONDON. 

The Managers of this Society beg to inform the Proprietors and 
Policy Holders that a BONUS will be declared to the Policy 
Holders in January next, and at the same time an extra Dividend 
will be paid to the Proprietors with the ordinary Half-yearly 


Dividend. i" 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
TT‘;O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and STA- 
TIONERS.—To be disposed of, with immediate possession, 
an old established Business in the above line, which has been suc- 
cessfully carried on by the present Proprietor for upwards of a 
quarter of a Century. The Stock and Printing Materials to be 
taken at a Valuation. There are advantages connected by which 
an additional income is derived, independently of that arising 
from the business. The most satisfactory reasons will be given for 
the present Proprietor leaving the business.—Particulars may be 
known on application to Messrs. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


ondon. 

A CH ROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
4 PRITCHARD’S Improved Plain Solid Stage Achromatic 
Microscope, with one set of Object Glasses giving three powers, in case, 
5l. 108.—Pritchard’s Lever Stage citto, with extra Eye-piece, two 
sets of Object Glasses, Silver Cup, &c. 10/. 108.—Pritchard’s Standard 
Microscope, with improved mechanical arrangements, two Eye- 
pieces, One-third and One-seventh sets of Object Glasses, in case, 
15l. 158.—Old Microscopes supplied with Achromatic Object Glasses. 
— Polarizing Apparatus — Microscopic Preparations — Dissecting 
Instruments—Thin Glass—Prepared Balsam—Glass Slides, &.— 
BOOKS lately published by Messrs. Whittaker on Microscopic 
Subjects :—P. CHARD’S NOTES on NATURAL HISTORY, 
with coloured plates, 2s.6d.—PRITCHARD’S INFUSORIA, con- 
taining a description of every species of Animalcule, with lates, 
12a—MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, ANIMAL, VE TEYTABLE, and 
MINERAL, with Instructions for Preparing and Viewing them, 
price 5s.—A CATALOGUE of MLCROSCOPES and SPECTACLES 
pee be had of 8. StRakeR, at Mr. Pritcuarp’s, 162, Fleet-street, 

ondon. 


BEECHEY SS PRISMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 
and DIOPTRIC DISSOLVING LANTERN. 
Patented and Manufactured by A. ABRAHAM & Co., Opticians, 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool 

This instrument, a description of which was given by Mr. 
Robert Hunt in the Art-Journal of May last, has now been brought 
to the greatest perfection, and is capable of throwing one, two, or 
three discs, of 20 feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, flat, and 
defined to the extreme edge. 

To Lecturers and Public Institutions it must prove the most 
powerful means of illustration yet discovered. : 

Its capabilities for producing Dissolving Views, Dioramic 
effects, long Geological Sections, or other views, 35 or 40 feet in 
length, or any of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
separate pictures, producible at once and entirely under the control 
of the Lecturer, cannot be equalled. 3 

To be had only of the Patentees.—Prices: Trinoptric Lantern, 
with Lenses, 34 inches in diameter, with Gas-bag and Apparatus 
complete, 171. 103.; Lenses, 34, 164. Dioptric Lantern, Lenses, 
34, 15l.; Lenses, 34, 142. The Prismatic Dissolving Lantern, with 
Solar Lamp, Lenses, 3; inch diameter, 102. 

ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 

A. Apranam & Co. respectfully claim the attention of Micro- 
scopists requiring a good and effective working instrument at a 
moderate price to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
strong tripod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
observer to incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half-inch Achromatic 
Object Glasses, each in a brass box, two Eye-pieces and Apparatus, 
paw in a mahogany cabinet case, price Ten Guineas; with Rack 

otion, or Quekett’s improved lever stage, Twelve Guineas, The 
Student's Microscope, mounted on a Tripod Stand, with Pillarand 
Joint, Rack and Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half 
Inch Achromatic Object Glasses, in mahogany cabinet case, Seven 
Guineas. 

The new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A. & Co. 
as a substitute for the mirror in examining lined or test objects, 

bin the ad ages of the Achromatic Condensor with a 
more intense illumination than obtained by the usual concave 
ag Adapted to any instrument. Price, mounted complete, 











Achromatic Object Glasses, and every description of Microscopic 
Apparatus, at extremely moderate prices. 

A printed description of Lantern or Microscope sent by post on 
application. 

2v, Lord-street, Liverpool, 





a 
DISSOLVING VIEWs. —— 
MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTIoy 
-by means of CARPENTER & WESTLEY’s ON 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS — and — pissin 
VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders in Lo, LYING 
cluding Natural piston, Comic, Moveable and Plaj don, in. 
mical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, the Chromat 
Dito, of arger sae, Ade ede Ane? of bok, Me Hd Nat 
. ze, 4l. 148. 6 i i » atin, . 
No. 2, with Apparatus, 11/. lis, rhe Lan erie, 
* A COMPANION ‘TOT io withont 
vd me : ’ N, showing the 
exhibiting the Dissolving Vi ith Plates, sa node of 
but gratis to purchasers. an th Pi 28, OF 28, 6d, by pox, 
ists of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sk 
upon application to the Manufacturers, — Cane ganar 
ESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, Lake 


Se Pace, Londen, 

PpECORATI VE PAINTING 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, From terns 

Mcnicu, Decorative Artist in Freseo, nk 4 porae Acapenr a 

Painting, whose works may be seen in the 

ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 

in particular, that he i 

ment, and is now enabled to undertake, 

Embellishment of Private and P 

the Uni Kingdom, on 

of the CLASSICAL, ¥ N ‘STYLER? 

Apply to F. Sanc, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, let 

> = 
Xow THYSELF ! — Professor Benxinsop 


continues to practise, with immense igi 
art of describing Persons’ ‘CHARACTERS from thes Witt 
qualities, b 





other 





WRITING, pointing out their mental and mo: 

good and bad. Self-knowledge is thus pom and curiogi 
ratified, by discovering the real characters of friends, — Address 
etter, stating age and sex, with 13 uncut_postage stamps, to hh 

Bienkrnsop, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand, London 


MANUSCRIPT AND NOTE BOOKS. 
C. SPILLER, 





* 
Stock OOKS, whi 
warranted, and at extre 
‘oolscap Paper), 58., 68., 78., 88., 98. 
Post), 48., 58, 6a. 
38., 48., 58. 
cap. Quarto), 28, 38., 48., ; 
sizes), 18., 18. 6d., 28., 28. 6d., and 2 
(corner of Ely-place), London. 
Orders attended to. 


a & 19, Holles-street, 

1 HE READING SEASON COMMENCING, 
residents in Town or Country are r tfull, i 

BULL’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY is einen 
Spocopresee to their accommodation, all the New and Stan 
Works being provided for their perusal, and forwarded to ther 
residences in any quant. on application.—T wo Guineas’ worth of 
New Books are delivered gratis to Subscribers at the end of the 
year.—Terms gratis and post free. 


QTRICK LAND’S QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
O and LETTICE ARNOLD.—MARSHALL’S LIBRARY, 3 
few doors from Hyde Park, is liberally supplied with the abore 
Books, and with all New Books in the English, French, and Ger 
man languages. The terms for a single volume are one guinea per 
annum. Family and Country Subscriptions, two to six gui 
Book Societies according to agreement, arts of 

sent to, free of expense. A Post-office order will insure an im- 
mediate gical ac Marshall, Librarian, 21, Edgware-road, 

yde Park. 


=. = ay 
(THREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY 
on ORDISH’S NEW AND ORIGINAL Liprary Piay, Now-scp 

SCRIBERS may obtain the perusal of att THe New anp Staypamp 
Works from One Penny PER SET, selected from a collection of 
wards of 30,000 volumes, in every branch of Literature ; to whi 
are added, ALL THE NEW WORKS of interest. Supscripers 1x Tows 
PAYING ONE GUINEA P J i 
mand. Famiiies, Book Societies, &c. IN ANY PART OF THE King 
DOM may receive constant supplies FREE OF CARRIAGE, and 
exchange them as often as they please.— Prospectuses free on appli- 
cation to Thomas Ordish, Librarian, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
Founding pusbloned forty years. 

Just published, post free, Oxpisn’s Annvat Dvupticate Cats 
LOGUE, comprising upwards of 10,000 volumes, in every depart! 
of Literature, offered AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES.—Free @ 
application. 


OURS DE Mr. A. ROCHE—(15¢ AnxE8).— 
Mr. A. Rocne recommencera, le 13 Novembre, ses Cours de 
GRAMMAIRE, de LITTERATURE, d’HISTOIRE, de Gx 
GRAPHIE et d’'ASTRONOM 1E, destinés aux demoiselles de 64 
18 ans. S’adresser pour le Prospectus 1, North Audley-stree, 
Grosvenor-square. 


Now complete, in 4to. 11 Plates and Map, price ll. 5s. 


ANTIQUITES HELLENIQUES;; ou, Réper- 
toire d’Inscriptions et d'autres Antiquités découvertes depuis 
l’éffranchissement de la Gréce. Par A. R. RANGABE, Conseille 
au Ministere de l'Intérieur, &c. Published at Athenes in 1542-48 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 
street, London. 


T ERR LABITZKY.—The extraordinary sens 
tion created by the charming and melodious music of this 

popular composer, now the great feature in Germany in all ui 
pertains to dance music, has proved how great is the admiration D 
this country for the better class of this style of music j Meee 
Polkas, Quadrilles, and Galops are no less remarkable for ¢! 
exquisite melody and sparkling brilliancy than for their musiciaa- 
like qualities, and place him far above all other composers of Ligh 
music.— Messrs. COCKS & CO., the Publishers of Labitzy’s 4 
pertonlesiy invite the attention of the musical public to 

lerbstblumen, Berliner, Tony, and Orientalen Waltzes oat 
Californian, Tritonen, and Glocken Galops,and the Charlotten : 
Louisen Polkas.—London: R. Cocks & Co., 6, New Bur 
street; and at all the Libraries and Music-sellers. 


J blished, 
HIRTY-NINE REASONS why the CLERGY 


ought not to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, nor SY 
other form of Words. A Tract for the Times, No.2 By Ads 
ANDER Q. G. CRAUFURD, M.A, of Jesus College, Cam! — 
formerly Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Wodehouse, Leeds. 


per, price le. 
pie Also 


THE CHURCH IN DANGER; or a Wat 
ing Voice to Protestaats) By VERITAS. Feap. 5v0. 
price 2s. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE et de PHILOS¢* 
PHIE CHRETIENNE, publiée sous Ja direction de T. pe 
Licencié en Théologie. Monthly. Subscription for year © 

London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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RINCESSES of ENGLAND, VOLUME the 
TRST is ad +. UBLISHED, and may be had of all Book- 


id, 
oe Fin & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
his day is published, price 8. 
N Ty INTR yDUCTORY LEC’ T URE on the 
A LAWS of ENGLAND, delivered in Downing College, Cam- 
sa October 23, A.D. - 4 by AD ANDREW AMOS, Esq., Down- 
ba Fins L Snglan 
id % ed ighton. Sees: J. W. Parker; W. Benning 
500. 


Ware {iss STRICKLAND'S QUEENS ‘of SCOT- 





is day is published, demy 8vo. price 1d. No. I 
MLINS'S HELP to SELF-EDU GATORS: 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, interpreting Subjects of History, 
ics, and Refined idaeeiare in Coiginal Articles ; ad- 
larly to the Rising penenas ion. 
se NE PENNY—BVERY SATURDAY. 
Office of Publication, 19, Southampton: street Strand ; and to 
tehad of all Agents, Wholesale and Reta’ 
——— his dav is published, price 2a. E 
HE ENCUMBERED ESTATES of IRE- 
Die Series RS Letters, reprinted in a collected form 
ILY NE 
= ‘thie bat Bradbury & Evans, ll, Bouveriestreet_ 
——~ This day is published, price 3s. 
oW to LAY OUT a SMALL. ‘GARDEN. 
H; By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead 


Mats is with much_ satisfaction that we can point to a well- 
timed little work by Mr. Kemp, in which is collected with care, 
with clearness, about every thing that it is necessary 
t understand in deciding upon the aac of garden 
pad —Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct, 26, 1850 
Also, by the same plo price 2s. IIN 
Ne HAND-BOOK of G ARDENIN G; 


wesaly intended for persons possessing and fond of cul- 
gure den of moderate size. A New Edition, revised, and 
pa ary & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
FREEMASONRY. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. in masonic gilt cloth 
“beards, embellished with a beautiful allegorical Frontispiece by 


J, Harris. uM 
r SYMBOL of GLORY; showing the Object 
d End of Freemasonry. In Thirteen Lectures. By the 
REY, Ot ae OLIVER, D.D. Past D.P.G.M. for Lincolnshire, 
Author of * The — Coie of Freemasonry, ‘The 
Sar in the East,’ &c. &c. 
:R Bay $14, High Holborn ; and sold by all Book- 


—~ This pent Part 3, price 6d. to be continued patie, 
OND S iF ft -DAY; 
WHERE 4, GO, and WHAT TO SEE. © hb Full 

and Authentic Descriptions of the Palaces, Public Buildings, and 

Religious Edifices, with particulars of the Theatres, Museums, 

wd Free Galleries of Art, illustrated with more than 200 En- 
ravings on Wood. 


The Nineveh Marbles in the British Museum, 6d. 


The Great National Exhibition; a Description 
{the Building now erecting in Hyde Park, price 1d. 
London : H. G. Clarke & Co. 4, Exeter-change. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 
AX INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of 
the DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH most CONDUCIVE 
ye HUMAN HAPPINESS. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
of * Labour Rewarded,’ &. A New Edition, by WIL: 


London: Wm, 8. Orr & Co,, Amen-corner. 


Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


ILT’S ALMANACKS for 18: 


MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 1} by 2} inches. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, in roan tuck... 
POCKET ALMANACK, incloth ..... 
POCKET ALMANACK, in roan tuc 
ROGUE'S POCKET DIARY, in cloth 6d.; roan tuck Eighteenpence. 
BIJOU ALMANACK (the smallest published).. ..One Shilling. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


7 y 

PHE LEGAL YEAR BOOK, , ALMANACK, 
By the Editor of ‘The Legal ov 
Law Kalendar, Regulations of the Terms, 
t Important Statutes affecting Al 
PF Rules and Orders.—4. The Bar, Ke- 
tainer Rules, Order of Precedence. Law Societies of Attornies 
ud Solicitors, with Reports, Proceedings, and Committees. — 
{ Government, Professional and Official Lists —7. per Tables 
wi Peatiatica, Legal Obituary and Chronolc ogy.— 'y for 1851, 
Notes of Business to be Transacted, Times of "Proceeding 
numerous Statutes, &c. Price 5s. bound in cloth. W. Max- 
Well, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


v 
pani ILLUSTRATED ALMANACKS.— 
The Illustrated Almanacks, Comique, Astrologique, Pro- 
détique, Drolatique, ‘o> ~y Cigogne, wig ire, - for 1851. Price 
8. now on sale at William Thomas’ 8, 
oa Poreign Ne Newspaper Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street, 
And also Almanacks de I’Iljustration, with about 70 
nee, 18., or post free,"1s, 6d. The Trade supplied on liberal 








. Sixpence. 
-One Shilling. 














: A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL 
Un Saturday, December 7, will appear, the FI RST NUMBER, 
EI Price UN H ALFPENCE, of 
I GH HUNT’S JOURNAL; 


4 
A Miscellany for ie | Cultivation of the Memorable, the 


Progressive, and the Beautiful. 
allt Sai by all Newsmen, and at the Office of the * Jour- 
HE : GUNPOWDER 1 PLOT. 
T# Sr AWKES'S of YORK in the SIX- 
ilsrowy TH CENTURY, including NOTICES of the EARLY 
ONPIRAT GUYE FAW KES, THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
im, Pre car By ROBERT DAVIES, Esq., F.S.A. Post 
as we e 
Pa proceed in the work, a masterly hand bio- 
a e ; and, although we cannot always ron A the 
much ag th ached to certain small matters, we agree that, inas- 
acts, and for the first time brought forward, they 
— nerum 
suite to the author for his researches and his book, 
uly put ey "—Gentleman’s Magazi 
Nichole &J.G. Nichols, Parliament-street, 





NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. 


KEEPSAKE for 1851. 
MISS POWER, (Lady Blessington’s niece). The Plates en- 
graved under the superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK 
HEATH. 2ls.; India proofs, 52s. 6d. (On November 15.) 


Edited by 


Il. 


COURT ALBUM for 1851. Four- 
teen Portraits of the young Female Aristocracy, from Draw- 
ings by JOHN HAYTER; with Historical and Biographical 
Notices. 4to. 21s.; beautifully coloured, 42s. 

(On November 15.) 











































Ill. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS of 
ENGLAND: Twenty Etchings of their most characteristic 
Works. By LOUIS MARVY; with Short Notices, by 
W. M. THACKERAY. Imperial 4to. 31s. 6d. ; coloured 
Plates, 52s. 6. (On November 15.) 


Iv. 
CHRISTMAS with the POETS: a 


Collection of English Poetry relating to the Festival of 
Christmas. Ilustrated by BIRKET FOSTER, and embel- 
lished with Gold Borders and Initial Letters. 8vo. 25s. 
beautifully bound. 


—_@—— 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Vv. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
THE COMIC ALMANACK and 
DIARY for 1851. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, Author 
of ‘The Greatest Plague of Life’; with large coloured 
Frontispiece, and numerous other Ilustrations, by GEO. 
CRUIKSHANK, 2s. 6d. 


VI. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for MY 
CHILDREN. By THOMAS MILLER, Author of ‘ Pictures 
of Country Life,’ &c. With Fifty Dlustrations, 2s, 6d. 


Vil. 
MR. F. KNIGHT HUNT. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE: A HIS- 


TORY of NEWSPAPERS and of the LIBERTY of the 
PRESS. By F. KNIGHT HUNT. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Vill. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH. 

A MONTH at CONSTANTINO- 
PLE. By ALBERT SMITH. With Ilustrations, from 
Original Sketches on Steel and Wood. Second Edition, post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ix. 
LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE, ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 

EVANGELINE: a Tale of Arcadie. 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. Beautifully illustrated with 
45 Engravings on Wood from Designs by Jane Benham, 
Birket Foster, and John Gilbert. Handsomely bound, 8yo. 
108. 6d. 

x. 
DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 

EGERIA, or the SPIRIT of 


NATURE: and other Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
L.L.D. Feap. 8vo. 5s. with Portrait of the Author. 


XI. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. Greatly 


enlarged. Embellished with several Hundred Engravings 
on Wood ; to which is added many Engravings, beautifully 
ornamented with gold borders. 85. 6d. 


XII. 
BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
ACTING CHARADES, or Deeds 
not Words; an ENTERTAINING GAME to make a long 


Evening short, for Great and Little Children, by THE 
BROTHERS MAYHEW. Illustrated by H. G. HINE. 5s, 


Davip BocvE, Fileet-street. 








- Price Sixpence, 

AN. N EX AMINATION into the SIGNIFICA- 

NS and SENSES of the GREEK PREPOSITIONS. By 

HERM. AN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for Ascertaining 
the Sense conveyed i in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
radock & Co, 48, Paternoster- “row. 


a $s day! is published, 8vo. price 
YHE PH 1 LOSOPHY ~ ‘SPIRITS 
in RELATION to MATTE 
Showing the real existence of two very ator kinds of entity, 
which unite to form the different bodies that compose the Uni- 
verse, organic and inorganic, by which the phenomena of light, 
electricity, motion, life, and mind are reconciled and explained 
y ©. M. BURNE 
Author of ‘The Power and W isdom of God ‘in the Creation of 
Animals,’ 
J 1 he same Author, 8vo. pric 
INSAN ITY TESTED BY SC TENCE, and 
shown to be a Disease rarely connected with permanent ‘organic 
Lesion of the Brain, and on that ~ far more susceptible of 
cure than has hitherto been supposed 
London : Samuel Highley, : 32, Fleet-street. 


TP Za 
PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
SCIENCE of HARMONY, 
and the Relationship of Chords ; designed by C. 
and translated from the German by G. F. Fl 
Published by Ewer & Co. Newgate-street, price ss. in » boarde, 

*x* We have examined the musical Diagram invented by Mr. 
Basler, and find it a most ingenious, useful and agreeable plan for 
imparting to Amateurs a knowle dge of Modulation, and will, from 
its simplicity, induce many to study Harmony who otherwise 
would not have ventured to encounter its difficulties. Believin 

the invention to be important to the Art itself, we have muc 
pleasure in according this opinion. 

oe Benedict 


of 


Cipriani Potter 
C. Lucas 
St. Heller 


am 1. Berlioz 
Flowers, &. ss 


ApeROvED | a BOOKS. 
YURDON’S (W. FIRST EXERCISES 
in LATIN ; on AE. ) Conjugation, and Syntax; in- 
tended as an Auxiliary to =e. poe and other Latin Grammars. 
12mo. bound, la. 6d. Key, 1s. 
Cicero de Senectute 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 


Evans's (Rev. J.) Hirst Lessons in Latin; con- 
sisting of Easy and Progressive Selections in Latin Construing. 
With a Vocabulary, showing the Grammatical Variations an 
Quantities. iproved by W. R. Burdon. 12mo. bound, 2s, 

Horatii Flacci Opera. Ad Fidem Editionis 
Gesneri et Zeunii Castigataa By E. Harwood. 18mo, neatly 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1830. strong arm of the law and protected from all| that “of late, he was very sorry to say, his 
REVIEWS extraneous aggression, a sect may cheaply and | hearers had suffered much from petty lar- 
pense aan easily teach and to some extent adopt an anti-|ceny. It was his duty as a preacher to point 
The Defenceless State of Great Britain. By | belligerent practice very different from the com-| out that the stealer of his neighbour’s purse 
Sir Francis Head, Bart. Murray. mon creeds of mankind. But to argue from the | was a violator of the eighth commandment; 
Ir is almost superfluous to remind our readers | internal eccentricities to the external relations of | but lest that intimation might be deemed by 
that Sir Francis Head is by no means the first} a people—to draw no line of distinction be-| some persons insufficient, he begged to say 
rson who — the last ten or fifteen years | tween that which may be theoretically ingenious | that a strong detachment of Bow Street runners 
attempted to direct the serious attention of| and that which is actually possible—is merely | were in attendance.” 
the public to the defenceless state of our coasts| to perpetuate the error into which folly and We have been thus careful to clear the ground 
and great cities. During the ministry of Lord | fanaticism have fallen in all ages. It is a most | of this controversy from the preliminary objec- 
Melbourne there was a profound and very | hopeful sign of our era thatin nearly all civilized | tions of the ultra peace party,—because, on the 
neral agitation throughout the country on/| countries there is a growing disinclination to} one hand, we feel that such a precaution was 
the subject of the Naval services. During | countenance any measures which would lead to | not unrequired,—and on the other, we have 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration in 1842, the | war. That is a great fact,—and a gratifying one | no desire to see our partial agreement with Sir 
attention of Parliament was directed to the state | as far as it goes. But there are other facts which | Francis Head construed into an unreasoning 
of the defences of the coast ; and, in pursuance | it is quite as important to bear in mind and | adherence to the principles of a war policy. 
of aministerial proposal, the expenditure of con- | estimate at their proper value. The aversion to| It is quite clear that, in a military sense, the 
siderable sums was authorized for the purpose | war is not so strong as the aversion to severe | most unprotected parts of the island of Great 
of strengthening and extending those particular | punishments as a means of repressing crime. | Britain are the counties at its south-eastern 
fortifications reported to be insufficient. Again, | But even the most enthusiastic reformers of our | extremity. These counties contain the metro- 
in 1847, the publication of a letter from the | penal code confine themselves to proposing plans | polis of the country, and also its largest port and 
Duke of Wellington to Sir John Burgoyne re-| of prevention in the place of schemes of punish- | its wealthiest community. ‘They lie within a 
yived the whole of the previous discussions; and| ment. We substitute the policeman for the | few hours’ sail of the most restless and military 
served perhaps more than any preceding or sub- | jailer, and a quick and summary jurisdiction for | State in Europe; and since the invention of 
sequent circumstance to create in observant per- | the bridewell and the stocks. In effect, there-| steam, neither the Channel which separates 
sons a strong impression that, in spite of much | fore, the improvement of our knowledge has led | them from France nor the rugged coast which 
exaggeration and a great deal of fanciful alarm, | us to seek the diminution of crime not by sweep- | protects them from the ocean can be said to 
there are both truth and reason on the side of | ing away all the machinery for its forcible re- | impose very formidable obstacles to the success 
those who maintain that Great Britain is in a| pression ; but by directing our efforts to preven- | of a skilful and resolute invader. The north of 
defenceless condition. Since 1847 the discus-j tion rather than penalty,—by employing the | England and the whole of Scotland are almost 
sion has been in abeyance :—but it has been | force at our disposal on the outside instead of entirely free from the peril of hostile descent. 
neither concluded nor forgotten. the inside of the prison. A time perhaps may come | There is no northern power but Russia that has 
Sir Francis Head now comes forward to re-| wheneventhese precautions may be unnecessary. | even the means of conveying an invading force 
assert all the former opinions of the extreme | That is a subject of pure speculation. In the | to our shores; and between the Baltic and the 
ence to defend, by that odd and | mean time, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day | Frith of Forth, or the Humber, so many casual- 
equently entertaining mixture of drollery and | that dealing with the actual facts around us, we | ties might overtake a fleet bound on such an 
statistics for which his writings are remarkable, | should introduce not reform but anarchy if we | errand, that we may safely disregard all threats 
most of these ultra propositions which affirm | were to abandon the.old methods before new | of invasion from any European power north of 
with the greatest confidence that the capture of | ones of equal efficiency are discovered and estab- | the Delta of the Rhine. In the south, the facts 
London by a French army of 150,000 men is} lished. Precisely the same line of reasoning | are precisely the reverse: Within sixty-six miles 
pechaps the most certain of future events unless | applies to the question of peace. Mankind | of Portsmouth Dockyard there has risen up since 
the military economy of this country shall be| are happily disposed to assume a defensive | the Peace a naval arsenal and fortress belonging 
forthwith subjected to a radical re-organization. | instead of an aggressive attitude; and in the|to France, perhaps the most perfect and im- 
We have no hesitation in saying at once that Sir| case of each particular State the whole diffi- | pregnable which, ceteris paribus, is to be found 
Francis Head has introduced no arguments and | culty consists in determining how far under its | in any part of the world. We will not attempt 
no evidence into his volume calculated to sus-| peculiar circumstances defensive measures are | to describe Cherbourg in our own words, nor in 
tain this formidable proposition. It is the weak- | required. The question is entirely one of degra the words of Sir Francis Head :—we prefer to 
ness and perhaps also the merit of this book that | There must be some amount of defenge:—that | quote the description given by ‘“ an Officer of 
it is entirely a one-sided treatise. Sir Francis | is conceded on all hands. Until allen areim- | experience,” in the Zimes newspaper, on the 
Head has been more anxious, we dare say, to | plicitly virtuous, the wanton exposer of valuable | occasion of the naval review conducted at that 
create alarm than to arrive at the literal truth. | property, uncovered by adequate protection, is| port by the President of the Republic, on the 
He seems to believe that at present agitation | simply an inciter to outrage and theft. No man | 10th of September last.— 
will do more good than common sense; and that | and no nation have any right, in the present “There are not many Englishmen who know 
if he can only obtain the attention, he will after- | state of the world, wilfully and pertinaciously | that within less than sixty-six miles of Portsmouth 
wards instruct the reason of his countrymen. to appeal to th@bad passions of human nature | there is a French port in which the most extensive 
We entirely refuse our assent to a consider- by a tantalizing exhibition of valuable and de- | works have beer for years carried on, till nature has 
able part of Sir Francis Head’s doctrine,—we | fenceless objects. We are in the daily habit of | given way to the resources of skill and infinite art, 
think his premises unsound and his facts erro- | censuring meretricious tradesmen who lead the | and the sea and land, alikt overcome, have yielded 
neous and inconclusive ;—but we cannot permit | hungry and the naked into crime by thrusting to our ancient foe one great naval ae 
ourselves to say that his fears are totally without | into the street articles of food and of clothing to |" © direct line —_ “all qpestent a os 
foundation—that his warnings are altogether | serve the ends of an audacious puffery. Precisely Pome Sor dccaaeae yd aed tod : ye iihood, 
ureasonable—or that at the Bottom of the ex-| the same offence would be fairly chargeable | ;...casin " yi so ay He onal > Miho pene 
aggeration and excitement which he seeks to | against a community who, availing themselves | },). ¢-om every point of the compass and at all states 
countenance and produce there is not real|of the peaceful tendencies—or what may be | of the tide to a friendly fleet, capable of crushing 
cause for apprehension. We do not think | called the moral police—of the age, should en-| beneath an almost irresistible fire the most formi- 
that a declaration of this nature will bring | deavour to avoid their reasonable share of the | dable of hostile armaments—in one word, ‘the eye 
on us the censure of the true and judicious | defensive armament by which that peaceful | to watch and the arm to strike the ancient enemy.” 
promoters of peace. Our sentiments on behalf | disposition is held in continuance,—and, pre- | There is no geographical necessity for such a port 
of every measure which promises even in the| suming on a forbearance which they would | opposite to our coast. The commerce of France 
most remote manner to prevent the catastrophe | scarcely deserve, should leave their shores, | oes no{ggeed#. Our neighbours may well remark 
of war are not of recent date, and have been | their families, and their wealth devoid of com- | that they are justified in protecting a >” ee 
declared on too many occasions not to be well| mon protection. — An anecdote of the late has ss = rye tha - son aa raphe f 
known. But we must seek peace as we seek | Rowland Hill will aptly illustrate the meaning aes +o hee "which parece the let conterr 
every other great moral reform, by adapting our | which we wish to convey. Mr. Hill’s chapel wn Atoied Bligh laid it in ruins; but A dalent 
measures to the world as it is and to mankind as had been infested for some time by a gang of Bligh would not have attacked Cherbourg had it 
they are, In the present posture of European | pickpockets, and the complaints of robbery were | not been a menacing warlike station,—and, talk as 
Politics, no great and wealthy State can afford | numerous. Proper measures were taken for |-they may, there can be no doubt that the whole of 
to adopt implicitly and at once the principles| remedying the evil; and on the following | these immense works are prepared for a war with 
of Quakerism. There is an immense difference Sunday, previous to the commencement of the | England,“and with England alone. When I say 
tween a nation and asect. Shielded by the} sermon, Mr, Hill informed his congregation | this, of course I do not mean to say that France 
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will take any unjust advantage of her position; but 
we ought not to shut our eyes to the fact that such 
a place is within seven or eight hours’ sail of England, 
and that a French fleet leaving it in the evening with 
a leading wind could be off Portsmouth next morning, 
and could bombard any of our towns on the southern 
coast. * * In the centre is a large battery with 
lighthouses, which is nearly ready for the reception 
of all its guns, some being already mounted and in 
the embrasures. This breakwater, called the Digue, 
is about two miles from the interior harbour. Inside 
and out there is deep water, and the passages leading 
by either extremity are capable of being used by the 
largest men-of-war at all times of the tide. Com- 
manding one of these entrances is the Fort Hornet, 
placed on a projection of the shore, and mounting 
no less than ninety heavy guns, casemated. On an 
island placed across the other entrance is the Fort 
la Pelée, which also mounts ninety heavy guns, the 
fire of some of which crosses the fire of the guns of 
Hornet at right angles in the roads. At another 
point commanding the entrance is another fort— 
Quirqueville—which can sweep the roads with the 
fire of forty thirty-two pound shell guns. As if all this | 
were not enough, the arsenal walls are casemated | 
and mounted with cannon, and every height over | 
the town is commanded by a fort, while the sea- 
walls present all the features of a regular fortifi- 
¢ation, and are plentifully provided with cannon and | 
casemated redoubts. * * And now one word as to | 
the fleet. I believe I only echo the opinion of all 

the naval officers present, when I say that France 

never sent a finer armament on the waters. Every 

improvement of which ships are capable has been 

tried with them, and even to such points as new and 

very excellent ‘slops’ on the cables has the minutest 

attention been paid. The officers are all excellent 

theorists, quick and intelligent men, and full of 

mathematics; the crews for the most part young, 

with a want of weight and ‘beef’ about them, but 

smart, active and sinewy.” 





It is perfectly clear that, in the event of 
hostilities between France and England the 
resources of Cherbourg would be instantly em- 
air against us; and instead of permitting an 

nglish army to follow the example of former 
wars and aim a blow at the territory of France 
by making a descent on Flanders or on Spain, it 
would be the first object of the French Govern- 
ment to compel England to assume a purely 
defensive attitude for the protection of its own 
shores, There are obviously immense facilities 
at Cherbourg for the rendezvous and protection 
of an invading fleet and army; and the practical 
position on which Sir Francis Head insists is a 
short and summary one. He says—‘“Given the 
high state of preparation on the part of France 
and the low state of preparation on the part of 
England, I maintain that within a week of the 
declaration of war it is highly probable we should 
find a French army of 150,000 men on the high 
road to London.” | 

If all the premises of the question should | 
fall out precisely as Sir Francis Head has | 
placed them, perhaps we might. But his sup- | 
positions are preposterous. He assumes that | 
our fleet would be unable to make its appear- | 
ance in the Channel,—that our land forces would 
be unable to fire a shot against the debarking 
crews of the enemy,—that we should be unable | 
to contest an inch of the counties of Kent, or 
Sussex, or Hants,—that London would be sur- 
rendered to the first summons,—and that the 
conveyance of the invading army between 
Cherbourg and the point which they were 
good enough to select as their landing-place 
would proceed with all the regularity of a plea- 
sure excursion. There can be no serious argu- 
ment with a writer who indulges in licence of 
this character. 

Hitherto the main defence of this country 
against French invasion has been, our Channel 
fleet. We have swept the Channel of all hostile 
vessels,—we have sealed up every French port 





| single ship.” 





of consequence by a rigorous blockade,— | verance from a foreign enemy to the naval 


we have annihilated the mercantile marine of 
the enemy; and in consequence of these mea- 
sures our shores have remained inviolate,—and 
so extraordinary has been the success which has 
attended our naval service, that Sir Francis 
Head may well refer to the exact figures with 
no common degree of pride.— 

“ Although the French, notwithstanding their nau- 
tical inexperience, have ever displayed on the Ocean 
the same bravery that has so brilliantly distinguished 
them on shore, the figures necessary to illustrate the 
superiority of the British over their navy during the 
last war are so few, that at its conclusion they might, 
by order of the Admiralty, as a cheap substitute for 
a medal, have easily been tattooed with gunpowder 
on the brawny right arm of every sailor in our ser- 
vice, as follows :— 

“Captured and destroyed by Jack between the years 1793 
and 1815:— 

100 French Line of Battle Ships. 
166 Frigates, 
224 Corvettes, Brigs, &c. 
950 Privateers, 
6,200 Merchant Ships, 

Out of 13 general actions, Jack gained all but one. 

Out of 34 single frigate actions, ending in the capture or | 
destruction of either combatant, he gained all but two. | 

Result of battles of the Nile and Trafalgar :—French 
loss, 36 sail of the line and 30,000 men! Jack not losing a 


\ Up to 1802 only. 
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“To the above facts Captain the Honourable E. 
Plunkett, R.N. adds, that it is among the proud tra- | 
ditions of our navy, that, in our innumerable con- | 
flicts with the French, there exists no precedent in | 
history of a British Admiral striking his flag to a| 
French fleet; indeed, that among our seamen there | 
reigns a belief that an English Admiral is not per- | 
mitted to do so.” | 

Immediately preceding the figures just quoted, | 
a passage occurs so characteristic of Sir Francis 
Head’s peculiar turn of mind, and having so | 
much of general truth beneath its exaggeration, 
that we cannot pass it over. Speaking of sailors, 
he says— | 

“ However wonderful may appear the construction | 
of a vessel capable in the boundless ocean of tri- | 
umphantly contending against the combined forces | 
of winds and waves,—of the wild hurricane and | 
angry sea,—yet naval architecture, when attentively | 
considered, does not display greater ingenuity than | 
many other pieces of human mechanism. But a} 
ship, though no miracle of itself, may be said to | 
have created one. Of all the animals that came out | 
of Noah’s ark, man is the only one that has since | 
shown any disposition to return to the restraints and 
restrictions which such an existence unavoidably im- 
posed, and certainly it is nothing less than miracu- 
lous, that not only in every quarter of the globe 
there should be found immense numbers of human 
beings voluntarily adopting as their profession a life 
of dangerous imprisonment on a restless element, in 
which they are weaned, sometimes for years together, 
from their mothers, their sisters, their wives, their | 
sweethearts,—from the flowers, fruits, and verdure of | 
the vegetable world; but that such apparently un- | 
natural privations should be the means of strengthen- 
ing the human frame to the utmost, and of develop- 
ing the most generous and noblest feelings of the 
human heart[?] The crew of a line-of-battle ship, 
frigate, or any description of man-of-war, exhibits a 
picture in which man, often lightly clad and always 
loosely dressed, appears to very great advantage: 
indeed, in the character of a sunburnt, weather- 
beaten sailor, there is usually to be found united 
contempt for danger, patience, steady friendship, 
manly endurance, with the honesty and guileless 
simplicity of a child. Besides these professional 
characteristics, naval officers of all nations, though 
often of rough exterior, are almost invariably distin- 
guished by that indescribable refinement of mind 
that constitutes what is termed ‘a gentleman.’ 
Wherever they go they are welcome members of 
the community, and from having been taught from 
their infancy to encounter emergencies of various 
descriptions, they almost invariably, on shore, turn 
out to be better settlers in a colony than the mem- 
bers of any other state of society.” 

Now, it is certain that substantially we 
must continue to be indebted for our deli- 





defences which have hitherto served us so-wal 
It is very true that the distance between Cher 
bourg or Boulogne and .the coast of Sussex iy 
very trifling; still it isa distance which cannot 
be performed, and a navigation which cannot 
be encountered, by an enemy not perfeet} 
master of the sea. It matters little to the r, J 
whether the invading force were closely packed 
in boats or in steamers, so long as a hostile 
fleet of superior strength can be brought 
against it. The force of this consideration Was 
fully admitted in the gigantic and scientific 
scheme of invasion formed by Bonaparte jin 
1803. The first condition of that scheme 
that for a few days, or even for a few hours, the 
French should be complete masters of th 
Channel; and Bonaparte intended to accom. 
plish this object partly by force and partly 
stratagem. It was intended that the Frat 
fleet should secretly rendezvous at Martinique to 
the number of fifty or sixty sail of the line; and 
that in the mean time having endeavoured to de. 
coy the British fleet to distant stations, the French 
admiral should appear in full strength in the 
Channel and convey the army of Boulogne to the 
coasts of Kent. Admiral Collingwood had the 
sagacity to divine this scheme; and in pursuanee 
of his advices Sir Robert Calder was stationed 
off Cape Finisterre,—and, as is so well known, 
succeeded in dispersing and capturing the ships 
of Villeneuve. 

Not omitting other plans of defence, the most 
efficient means, therefore, of defending ‘the 
southern coasts of England is, the maintenanee 
of our superiority at sea, and especially in the 

‘hannel ; and we cannot perceive that even 
Sir Francis Head ventures to affirm that ow 
Navy is inferior to the Navy of France, 

The strongest points of his case are, the 
absolutely defenceless state of our territory 
and our large towns, especially London:— 
and here it may be thought that he has 
something of truth and prudence on his side, 
Granting him his favourite supposition of 150,000 
Frenchmen marching in a great hurry along the 
Brighton road to London, it is not easy to see 
where the means of any effectual opposition 
could be obtained. ‘Oh!’ it may be said, 
‘repeat in London the — of Paris, and 
maintain by barricades what you cannot defend 
on the field.” That is to say, if you cannot 
afford to fight a pitched battle on behalf of 
London somewhere about Reigate,—then, break 
up the pavements on the south side of the river 
and let the enemy be worn out piecemeal. The 
answer to this suggestion is briefly, that an 
enemy, master of the field, will presently 
find means of cutting off the supplies of a! 
town; and if that measure does not produce the 
desired effect the place can be bombarded, and 
the houses will burn if the inhabitants will not 
surrender. At Paris, at Rome, and at other places 
where we have seen barricades raised and de 
fended, it is to be borne in mind that the assailing 
party have been restrained by motives of for 
bearance from exerting the utmost of thei 
strength. The party of order in France had n0 
desire to burn down the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
or to throw a single bomb or fire a single 
cannon shot more than could be absolutely 
helped. But Sir Francis Head's 150,000 clients 
would enjoy above all things the pastime of 
bombarding London. The first object of thet 
mission would be, to destroy as much as possible; 
and the general, whoever he might be, who should 
be charged with the defence of London, w 
know this so well, that if he could not fight he 
would certainly capitulate. Speaking in genet 
terms, the only circumstance that would justi 
an opposite course, would be the rapid roms 
of effectual assistance, and the probability that 
even a few days’ bombardment might suffice for 
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de destruction of only a small portion of the 
immense house property of the metropolis ; and 
if this view of the emergency were adopted, it 
might become expedient to sacrifice Lambeth 
a Brixton to the national necessities. 

Sir Francis Head says—we believe correctly 
that the total number of soldiers of the line 
in Great Britain is 38,000, and in Ireland 
94,000. ‘To these are to be added 30,000 
enrolled pensioners, 8,000 dockyard men, and 
13,440 yeomanry cavalry. The militia has not 
been embodied for somewhere about twenty 
years. This is the total strength, including all 
arms. But in g modern military force the first 
inquiry of a shrewd observer has reference to 
the artillery. Where are the guns, and what is 
their equipment? We are afraid that to these 
nestions there is but a poor answer. We quote 
s Francis: — for in matters of fact of this 
nature he is an unexceptionable witness.— 

“The Russian army have at present 1,020 guns; 
the Prussian army 492 guns; the French army 3,759 
field-pieces, of which 500 guns are horsed; and even 
the Belgian army 84 guns. But the British army, 
for the defence of England, could at present bring 
into the field, fully equipped and with ammunition 
yaggons fully horsed, only 40 guns, (less than half of 
a line-of-battle ship's broadsides), of which more 
than one-third are im Ireland. Our artillery, as at 

nt organized, from being under-horsed, can no 
doubt show more guns than they could bring into the 
field. ...++ Horses could, of course, be readily pur- 
chased on an emergency; but as soon as the guns 
were unlimbered for action, they would probably— 
like the Duke’s semi-disciplined Spanish troops—run 
away frightened only by the noise of their own fire.” 

There is no doubt that these are facts which, 
ifthe extremely improbable event of an invasion 
may be let into the argument at all, is calcu- 
lated to inspire uneasiness. Our great resource 
in the case of such an invasion ought to be our 
corps of artillery. But with forty guns—and 
fifteen of them in Ireland—what could we do? 
Sir Francis Head’s hypothesis of 150,000 in- 
vaders is an extreme one; but suppose that only 
the odd 50,000 contrived to effect a landing, 
with adue proportion of horse and foot artil- 
lery, the chances are at least fifty to one that 
London must be given up before an adequate 
British force coil be brought against them. 
We should then find that a French picquet 
in Lombard Street, a sergeant’s squad of Na- 
tinal Guards at the Royal Exchange, and a 
detachment of French engineers over the way 
at the Bank taking an inventory of the bullion 
and effects at that establishment, would be a 
species of cure considerably more costly than any 
teasonable means of prevention. 

We may return to this subject in our next 
number, 





The True Chronicles made and kept of old by 
Jehan le Bel, Canon of St. Lambert, in Liége 
—( Les Vrayes Chroniques, §c.] Rediscovered 


and published by M. 
oyol. 
ANoxg foreign writers whose works have been 
most read and esteemed in England none have 
ranked higher than Froissart the historian. 
Recently his Chronicles have been republished, 
with illustrations obtained and copied from rare 
manuscripts existing in England and France, 
Without regard to expense; and the success of 
the publication has proved that the popularity 
of the French chronicler in this country remains 
wdiminished. His admirers will therefore 
surprised and interested to learn that M. 
dlain, the keeper of the archives at Liége, has 
pn that Froissart copied a large portion of 
$ Chronicles from the writings of Jehan le Bel, 
i author of his own time,—whose manuscript 
a been recently discovered by M. Polain in 
Belgian libraries. 


L. Polain. ~ Liége, 





In the introduction to his Chronicles, Froissart 
acknowledged his obligation to Le Bel in the 
following passage :—‘Je me veuil fonder et 
ordonner sur le vraye Chronique jadis faite et 
rassemblée par vénérable homme et discret 
Seigneur, Monseigneur Le Bel, chanoine de 
St. Lambert 4 Liége, qui grant cure et toute 
bonne diligence mit en ceste matiére, et moult 
lui conta a la guerre et a l’avoir.”’— This 
reference to the Soomiite of the Belgian author 
has induced many English, French, and Belgian 
literati to search diligently for so valuable a 
work,—but their investigations have hitherto 
ste fruitless. The discovery of the Chronicle 

as often been announced; and recently one of 
the most learned men in France, M. Paulin 
Pares, supposed that he had discovered, in an 
unpublished manuscript of the Flemish chroni- 
cles, the original writings of Jehan le Bel,— 
and publicly announced the important fact. 
Nearly at the same moment, however, M. Polain 
found at Liége and in the Royal Library at 
Brussels the manuscripts containing the real 
chronicles which had so long been hidden from 
the lovers of medizeval literature. 

Froissart in the first fifty chapters of his work 
has literally copied the words of the learned 
canon; to which he thus refers: “Je n’y veux 
mettre ni oter, oublier ni corrompre, ni abreger 
Vhistoire en rien; mais la veux multiplier et 
accroitre ce que je pourrai.” In fact, there 
appears no real difference in the two chronicles 
until after the eightieth chapter of the first book 
of Froissart. 

M. Polain has performed with much judg- 
ment the delicate task of editing a hitherto 
unpublished work which deprives a popular 
and long acknowledged historian of much of 
his high reputation for originality and graphic 
description. 

The chronicle of Le Bel extends from the 
year 1325 to 1340 :—a period of great historical 
interest. It records the most eventful passages 
in the histories of Edward the Third of England 
and Philip of France; in most of which Le Bel 
participated, either as an actor or by his as- 
sociation with others who were immediately 
engaged in them. His observations are recorded, 
as it were, at the moment and on the spot; 
whereas Froissart was at the time a child, and 
relates events only at second hand. It is much 
to be regretted that a work of so much interest 
will not be published for general reading. Only 
one hundred and twenty-five copies have been 
printed, for distribution to a select number of 
historical savans. 

In closing this brief notice, it may be well to 
remark that there was another historian in 
Liége bearing the name of Jean le Bel,— 
and whose works relate to periods of interest 
in English history. At the end of Buchan’s 
first edition of Froissart, published in 1825, the 
editor has given a chronicle of Richard the 
Second, by a Jeanle Beau, Canon of St. Lambert, 
at Liége, the events narrated in which extend 
from the year 1377 to 1399,—and are conse- 
quently posterior to the period in which the 
friend and guide of Froissart lived, precluding 
the supposition that he was the author of the 
work in question.—We think it would be ren- 
dering an essential service to English historical 
literature if an abstract of the Chronicle of 
Le Bel were published by some of the historical 
Societies,—still more, if a translation of the 
entire work were given for general reading by 
some gentleman familiar with French and Flemish 
literature.—The Preface and notes appended to 
M. Polain’s book are very interesting, —and 
attest the care and study which he has devoted 
to this publication. 








Recollections and Anecdotes of Edward Williams, 
the Bard of Glamorgan; or, Tolo Morganwg, 
B.B.D. By Elijah Waring. Gilpin. 

Mr. Elijah Waring is rather too fond of “ J” in 

connexion with ‘Iolo Morganwg,’’—and seems 

to have not even a distant notion that a biogra- 
phical task should include a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Hence, betwixt his egotism and his 
slack management, though in possession of some 
curious matter to arrange, he has made but a 
confused and clumsy piece of work. The provin- 
cial tone which belongs to all these Cainbrian 
subjects when exclusively treated, requires such 
nice management as a Scott or a Southey gave, 
to prevent the record from becoming at best one 
of those laborious pieces of antiquarian trifling 
in which the general public will take no part. 

There is a life to be written of Edward Williams 

(if not of Iolo Morganwg) which every lover of 

letters, be he French, Romaic, or Hindoo, might 

enjoy. But it is not here:—and out of so frag- 
mentary and desultory a production all that we 
can do is to draw a few desultory extracts. 

From the day of his birth—which occurred 
late in the last century at Penon, in Glamor- 
ganshire—Edward Williams seems to have been 
one of those eccentric devourers of learning 
whose only delight is books for their own 
sakes:—-since the fruit derived by him therefrom 
took the form of crotchets rather than of results 
having any general utility. When having been 
left, a boy, in charge of the house,he gave free 
access to “ pigs, geese, ducks, a calf,’”’ and other 
extras, while he was plunged in study, and was 
reproved for his absence,—he put on his satchel, 
and wandered away from home in great dud- 
geon.— 

“ Two or three months passed away without tidings 
of the absentee, who, like Madoc of yore, had dis- 
appeared, going no one knew whither. At length a 
letter arrived, announcing that he was in London, 
dressing stones for a new bridge over the Thames.” 

At one period of his life Edward Williams 
was a rank “vegetarian;” going the length of 
proposing to eat the herbs of the field uncooked, 
for the purpose of sustaining life.— 

“ He found an eccentric comrade, who agreed to 
join him in putting this theory to the test of expe- 
rience. They were perambulating a thinly popu- 
lated district of North Wales, and devoted a whole 
day of their rambles to grazing, instead of seeking 
customary refreshment. * * When the Bard had 
recounted this adventure, a facetious gentleman pre- 
sent subjoined, that the most amusing part of it had 
been suppressed. ‘The Bard has not told you, how 
he and his friend were caught grazing a clover-field 
by the owner, and how he drove them into the parish 
pound for the trespass, like any other stray cattle.’ ” 

‘‘ The Bard”’ is further commemorated by Mr. 
Waring as having been a mighty walker.— 

“He left Oxford early one morning, and walked 
to London long before the fashionable morning of 
the metropolis had passed. The distance is fifty- 
four miles, and on arriving in town, he entered a 
bookseller’s shop, where he soon recognised an ac- 
quaintance or two among the loungers. On his re- 
plying to some inquiries, that he had just walked up 
from Oxford, which he had quitted that morning, 
several persons expressed their incredulity, when an 
elderly gentleman, who sat reading in a corner, on 
hearing the conversation arose, and requested the 
Bard to walk a few steps at his usual pace. When 
this gentleman had observed his gait, the form of his 
legs, and the relative position of his knees and ankles 
whilst standing erect, he pronounced that Williams 
was a likely man to have walked the distance in 
question that day, without any appearance of fatigue : 
and this opinion was received by the doubters as de- 
cisive, the gentleman being no other than the inge- 
nious and celebrated Mr. James Stuart, commonly 
called Walking Stuart, who was one of the first 
pedestrians in the kingdom, and therefore good autho- 
rity on the subject.” ; 

We but follow Mr. Waring in thus rambling 
from one trait and subject to another. We 
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will, however, give but one more extract from 
this slovenly, yet not unamusing volume.— 
“In his pursuit of a grammatical acquaintance 
with our own language, he stumbled on a singular 
interview with the most redoubtable literary giant of 
that period. He was in the habit of calling on a 
bookseller who had been kindly attentive to him in 
giving him a sight of many new books, and supply- 
ing him with any information he desired. He was 
ccupying a leisure hour, and quiet corner, in this 
mental banqueting-room, when a large ungraceful 
man entered the shop, and seating himself abruptly 
by the counter, began to inspect some books and 
pamphlets lying there. This austere-looking per- 
sonage held the books almost close to his face, as he 
turned over the leaves rapidly, and the Bard thought 
petulantly ; then replaced them on the counter, and 
finally gave the whole a stern kind of shove out of 
his way, muttering as he rose ‘ The trash of the day, 
I see !’ then, without another word or sign of recog- 
nition to the bookseller, rolled himself out of the 
shop. When he was gone, the Bard inquired of his 
friend who that bluff gentleman might be. The 
reply was, ‘ That bluff gentleman is the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson.’—‘ W hat !’ exclaimed the little Welsh- 
man, ‘ Samuel Johnson! the author of The Rambler, 
of Rasselas, of the Great Dictionary, of those tine 
poems, London, and The Vanity of Human Wishes? 
How I wish I had known it whilst he was sitting on 
that chair. I would have looked at him more atten- 
tively, and perhaps have mustered enough impudence 
to speak to him.’ The bookseller said he might 
assure himself of meeting the learned doctor there 
again, on the first day of the following month, when 
he would make his periodical visit to the new publi- 
cations. The propitious hour was not forgotten, and 
the great Lexicographer and the humble Stone- 
chipper were again on the same floor, though destined 
to find no fellowship in each other. The Bard, who 
had an eager wish to hear Johnson converse, had 
provided himself with an apology for addressing so 
awful a potentate, by asking the bookseller for a good 
English Grammar; and several by different authors 
were placed before him. Selecting three of these 
grammars, he walked boldly up to Johnson, intro- 
ducing himself, as he said, ‘ with his best bow,’ but 
also with habitual frankness, as a poor Welsh me- 
chanic smitten with the love of learning, and _parti- 
cularly anxious to become a proficient in the English 
language. He then presented his three grammars, 
soliciting the favour of Dr. Johnson’s advice which 
of them to choose,—observing that the judgment of 
such a masterly writer must be the most valuable he 
could possibly obtain. Johnson either disregarded 
this really graceful compliment to him as a model 
author, or he was in an ungracious temper—no un- 
common condition with him—for taking the volumes 
into his hands, he cast an equivocal look, between a 
glance and a scowl, at the humble stranger before 
him, hastily turned over the several title-pages, then 
surveyed him from head to foot, with an expression 
rather contemptuous than inquisitive ; and thrusting 
back the grammars in his huge fist, rather at the 
inquirer than towards him, delivered this oracular 
reply, ‘Zither of them will do for you, young man.’ 
The emphatic you was a spark upon tinder— I felt,’ 
said the Bard, ‘my Welsh blood mount to my fore- 
head, thinking he meant to insult my humble station 
and my poverty; so I retorted with some asperity, 
as I took back the grammars, Then, Sir, to make 
sure of having the best, I will buy them all; and 
turning to my good friend the bookseller, I demanded 
the price, paid the money, though at the time I could 
ill spare it, and quitted the shop, far less pleased 
with Dr. Johnson than with his writings.” The three 
grammars remained in the Bard's possession till he 
died, and when consulting either of them, he would 
often say, ‘Aye! this is one of the Dr. Johnson 
grammars.’ ” 


It may be noted, that Dr. Johnson, who put 
as much theoretical antipathy into the form of 
practical rudeness as most sages on record, 
could not even be won by his love for Mrs. 
Thrale’s vivacity to think with anything like 
civility of the Principality. Of Lady Wynne,— 
apropos of her own behaviour at her own table 
in Carnarvon,—he said, “That woman is like 
sour small beer, the beverage of her table and 





the produce of the wretched country she lives 
in—like that, she could never have been a good 
thing, and even that bad thing is spoiled.” 
Gossipry is contagious; but Mr. Waring’s 
gossipry must tempt us no further. Those who 
care to ramble on through this book will there 
learn how Edward Williams came to be known 
and noticed by men of letters and collectors 
as one skilled in the archeology and local his- 
tory of his country,—and that he may be further 
commended as not the least pleasing among the 
local poets of Great Britain. His life—though 
to us it appears most comfortless—a sort of un- 
settled existence,—was possibly considered by 
him as something more bardic and unfettered 
than a steady career wrought out in one place, 
with steady labour, would have been. He 
belongs, in short, to those wise men and worthies 
who form a characteristic group standing, as it 
were, in the half-way space between wild genius 
and tame learning. For the world they have a 
speciality and a function; but we rarely take up 
a record of their lives without fancying that to 
— results at best unimportant they must 
1ave made heavy sacrifices (not to say waste) 
of time, labour, and intellectual endowments. 





On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in 
Health and Disease. Prize Essay. By W. 
B. Carpenter, M.D. Gilpin. 

Tuls is one of the last results of the prize essay 

system. It has become a fashion when a cause 

is weak or its principles are little known to seek 
for strength and popularity in the advocacy 
which a prize for an essay is almost sure to 
command, Although rae | may perhaps be 
said in favour of this system, we are not certain 
that the interests of truth are subserved by it. 
It happens too often that persons embrace a 
movement or a party without sufficient investi- 
gation. Where the prize has been the motive, 
this is very likely to be the case—and the array 
of clever arguments on one side rather tends to 
draw them away from « search after the truth 
than to lead them to a correct appreciation of 
th- “‘»volved in the question. It is true 
tha. it »» not necessary that the prize essay 
should be one-sided; but in most cases that 
have come before us, the prize has been given 
for the best defence of some particular principle 
—the absence of the general recognition of 
which should itself suggest the necessity of 
impartial examination. The prize is generally 
understood to be a fee for advocacy in an arbi- 
trary sense. This essay by Dr. Carpenter isno 
exception to the rule,—and, although asserted 
to be ‘On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic 

Liquors,’ it is truly a treatise in support of the 

dogmas of teetotalism,—the injuriousness of 

alcoholic liquors, and the advantages of entire 
abstinence from them. 

When we heard that Dr. Carpenter was 
the successful competitor for this prize, we 
felt assured that all which great physiological 
knowledge and skill in conducting an argu- 
ment could do for a cause, would be done 
on the occasion,—and we have not been de- 
ceived. But we must confess to a certain 
amount of disappointment at finding so little 
original investigation in his volume. We quite 
agree with the teetotalers on the great advan- 
tages to be obtained through abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors by those who are habitual 
drunkards, or those who spend that on the 
gratification of their palates which should pay 
for bread for their wives and children. We 
agree also with them, that there exists in society 
much erroneous opinion with regard to the 
nature and uses of fermented liquors, Every- 
thing in this book and in the publications of 
teetotallers generally which would lead the 
victim of the habit of drinking to see the folly 


CNov,'9 
ee 
and wickedness of his course, or would su 
rational views of the action of alcoholic beve 
we cordially approve. We can also 
to those who, believing that the world general] 
would be better without ardent spirits, resshe, 
at any expense of personal suffering to set the 
example of totally abstaining for the benefit of 
the whole. But the question is not a mere 
moral one—nor can it be madeso. The pels 
to which the donor of the prize for this egsq 
wished particular attention to be paid are purel 
physiological.— y 

“1st.— What are the effects, corporeal and mental 
of alcoholic liquors on the healthy human system? 
2nd.—Does physiology or experience teach us, that 
alcoholic liquors should form part of the ordinary 
sustenance of man, particularly under circumstances 
of exposure to severe labour or extremes of tem 
rature? Or, on the other hand, is there reason for 
believing that such use of them is notsanctioned by the 
principles of science, or the results of practical obser. 
vation? 3rd.—Are there any special modifications of 
the bodily or mental condition of man, short of actual 
disease, in which the occasional or habitual use of 
alcoholic liquors may be necessary or beneficial? 
4th._Is the employment of alcoholic liquors neces. 
sary in the practice of medicine? If so, in what 
diseases, or in what form and stages of disease, js the 
use of them necessary or beneficial ?” 


es, 
B1ve credit 


Although these questions are evidently con- 
structed to elicit answers favourable to teeto. 
talism, they embrace a field of most interesting 
physiological research. The practice of drink. 
ing fermented beverages of various kinds is one 
that can be traced to the earliest records of our 
race. It has been adopted by the most civilized 
and religious nations of mankind; and from 
the influence which these beverages exert on the 
nervous system, thev must have had a material 
influence on the havits and practices of every 
nation that has indul¢“1 in it. Everywhere 
they have been classed at! Sngst the great earthly 
blessings. Wine and strong drink were the 
reward promised to the Israelites for obediene: 
to the divine command. “ Wine that maket. 
glad the heart” inspired the thankfulness of the 
Psalmist. The culture and growth of the vine, 
and the making of wine from the juice of the 
grape, have supplied so much of the rich imagery 
of the earlier writers of Scripture, and are so in- 
terwoven with many of the more touching and 
solemn events of its later record, that they have 
acquired a kind of sanctity in the Christian 
world, and are employed as material symbols of 
spiritual truths. Wine was the greatest luxury 
of the Greeks, and its production and uses have 
given rise to a thousand forms of beauty in their 
graceful mythology. The austere Romans denied 
not themselves the use of wine. Races living 
far distant from each other, and having no other 
features in common than their tendency to 
advance in civilization, have been characterized 
by using some one form or other of alcohols 
a beverage. When we see a natural production} 
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so universally diffused and a natural instinet to 
partake in itso universally present in man, wefte! 
that this can scarcely be a fortuitous coincidence; 
and before we proceed to argue against the us 
of alcohol from its abuse, we should first & 
deavour to form a just estimate of its value. We 
think Dr. Carpenter has failed to do this in bs 
answer to the first question. While reading his 
account of the corporeal and mental effects 
alcoholic liquors, we feel that he is rather seek- 
ing for explanations of their supposed injunow 
actions than for a correct estimate of their 
results. In his preface he almost admits 
this has been the principle on which he has p+ 
ceeded in this and some other eo of bis 
essay. Speaking of the objects of his work, 
states that, amongst others, he has kept the 
“ following issues in view.” — 





“In the first place,—that from a scientific ex” 
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ination of the modus operandi of alcohol upon the 
human body, when taken in a poisonous dose, or to 


extent as to produce intoxication, we may 
ae tow so hedehces — regard to the specific 
effects which it is likely to produce, when repeatedly 
taken in excess, but not to an immediately-fatal 
amount. Secondly,—that the consequences of the 
excessive use of alcoholic liquors, as proved by the 
experience of the medical profession, and universally 
admitted by medical writers, being precisely such as 
the study of its effects in poisonous and immediately- 
fatal doses would lead us to anticipate, we are further 
justified in expecting that the habitual use of smaller 
quantities of these liquors, if sufficiently prolonged, 
will ultimately be attended, in a large proportion of 
cases, with consequences prejudicial to the human 
system—the morbid actions thus engendered being 
Ukely rather to be chronic, than acute, in their cha- 
racter. Thirdly,—that as such morbid actions are 
actually found to be among the most common dis- 
orders of persons advanced in life who have been in 
the habit of taking a ‘ moderate’ allowance of alco- 
holic liquors, there is very strong ground for regarding 
them as in great degree dependent upon the asserted 
cause; although the long postponement of their 
effects may render it impossible to demonstrate the 
existence of such a connection. Fourthly,—that the 
preceding conclusion is fully borne out by the proved 
results of the ‘moderate’ use of alcoholic liquors, in 
producing a marked liability to the acute forms of 
similar diseases in hot climates, where their action is 
accelerated by other conditions; and also by the 
analogous facts now universally admitted, in regard 
to the remotely-injurious effects of slight excess in 
diet, imperfect aeration of the blood, insufficient 
repose, and other like violations of the laws of 
health, when habitually practised through a long 
period of time.” 

Now we think that, not only is the impossi- 
bility of the demonstration of the third of these 
propositions rendered evident, but the “strong 
ground” is removed by tl. weakness of the con- 
oe 7 -** second proposition. It 
seems to uw | nable that the effects of 
excessive doses of medicinal agents should be 
analogous to those of poisonous doses of the same 


jagents; but we cannot think we are justified in 


expecting that the habitual use of smaller quan- 
tities will be attended with prejudicial effects, 
especially when the agent spoken of is a sub- 
stance which has been used from time imme- 
morial as an article of diet. There are many 
cases in point. Thus, common salt when taken 
in quantities of from eight to sixteen ounces 
has been known to produce death. We might 
hence infer that less excessive doses would pro- 
duce the same effects in a diminished degree; 
but surely we should not be justified in expect- 
ing that the habitual use of small quantities of 
t would be attended with consequences at all 
wwe to the human system. Were we to 
ook determinedly for them, no doubt we might 
find them,—for nothing is easier than to connect 
certain special effects with an assumed cause so 
universally present as salt in diet. Turning, 
then, to Dr. Carpenter’sevidence, we find nothing 
suficiently definite to support his conclusions. 
We think it would be very desirable to get a 
sufficiently large number of cases of persons in 
same circumstances of life, half of whom 
should be water drinkers and half moderate 
trinkers of alcoholic beverages—and then to 
compare them in their various stages from youth 
toold age, the diseases to which they have been 
le, the work which they have done, and the 
age at which they died. The cases that are 
ught forward are not sufficiently numerous 
toallow of a conclusion. Nor will it do to give 
the mortality and sickness of Rechabite clubs as 
*gainst those of the whole of society, or of ordi- 
Nary clubs,—since amongst the latter are always 
found drunkards, whose proclivity to disease 
and death all acknowledge.—Nor, again, is it 
atall conclusive to take a party of teetotal navi- 
gators or brick-makers or sailors or soldiers 





against the remainder ; as amongst these again | hastily made, 


there will be found drunkards and individuals 
who take fermented liquors in excess. We grant 
that for the moral argument this is sufficient, — 
but not for the physiological one. What society 
really wants to know is, whether any and what 
advantages, mental and corporeal, would result 
from an entire cessation of the moderate diet- 
etical use of alcoholic beverages. We maintain 
that this question is not settled by Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s book,—and that it offers a fair field for the 
exercise of his talents. Although the prize has 
been awarded to this essay on account of its 
physiological merits—and we freely accord our 
meed of praise for the able manner in which the 
author has pointed out the injurious effects of an 
excessive use of alcohol,—Dr. Carpenter does not 
come into court with clean hands. In his pre- 
face he confesses himself to be a teetotaller on 
the moral ground. Now, science recognizes 
no motives,—and it is not because a man wishes 
to do good, that his statements and conclusions 
are to be adopted on other grounds. We would 
place our own doubts on the same footing with 
Dr. Carpenter’s conclusions :—each may be in- 
fluenced by the point of view from which he 
looks at the question. But science regards facts 
alone, and balances probabilities in an unerring 
scale. Tosuch a scale we feel assured that the 
great question of the physical action of alcoholic 
liquors on the human system has not yet been 
brought. 





Wills and Inventories from the Registers of the 
Commissary of Bury St. Edmunds, §c. Edited 
by Samuel Tymms. Printed for the Camden 
Society. 1850. 

A great deal has of late been said, and justly 
said, in reprobation of the system under which 
wills are at present kept in the official and eccle- 
siastical depositories allotted to them. With 
some little exaggeration in the statement of the 
evils and objections, there is no doubt that great 
abuses have prevailed, and do prevail, in the 
manner in which wills ure preserved, and in 
the difficulty of obtaining access te _If 
a remedy can be applied in no o. Woy, an 
Act of Parliament should be passed to con- 
trol those in authority ; and in the first instance 
a rigid and searching inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted, not by parties interested in the existence 
and continuance of things as they are (which, 
we are sorry to say, has been the usual modern 
method of investigation), but by persons entirely 
independent, who are indifferent to rank and 
inaccessible to influence, and who, while they 
are observant of all proper courtesy, are resolved 
to sift matters to the bottom, and to ascertain 
and expose the misdoings, or the no-doings, of 
those who derive enormous salaries from a state 
of affairs attended with great public and private 
disadvantages. 

Money is unquestionably at the bottom of the 
mischief :—those who hold high lucrative ap- 
pointments are anxious to do as little in the way 
of earning their pay as possible, and to obstruct 
and circumvent every attempt to pry into the 
profitable mysteries of the offices which they 
enjoy. Sometimes secrecy is a main source of 
po slr for if individuals were once per- 
mitted to have access to documents, even under 
the strictest surveillance, there is no knowing 
to what extent fees might ultimately be di- 
minished. 

We will advert briefly to two cases of com- 
paratively recent occurrence,—one of them in 
reference to the very association which has 
issued the volume now under review. A year 
or two ago, the Camden Society undertook to 
print a series of biographical and political papers, 
some of them copies of last wills and testaments 
of historical personages. These copies had been 





and it was deemed necessary, for 
greater accuracy, to collate them with the ori- 
ginals. Earnest and repeated application was 
made in various quarters, from the highest to 
the lowest, in order to obtain permission merely 
to compare them, for the purpose of correcting 
accidental errors and supplying occasional defi- 
ciencies. Nobody concerned was to gain a 
single farthing by the undertaking ; but as it 
was feared in the office that by remote possibility 
somebody there might be a loser, and that the 
case might be drawn into inconvenient prece- 
dent, the request, as we hear, was peremptorily 
refused. 

The other instance is even of later date, and 
refers only to a solitary testament—the will of 
Shakspeare. In its present depository it is 
liable to accidents of all kinds, but especially 
to destruction by fire; and the Society insti- 
tuted in London about ten years ago for the 
illustration especially of the Life and Writings 
of our immortal poet was very desirous to place 
Shakspeare’s will beyond the chance of loss or 
injury, by causing a fac-simile to be made of it, 
including all the signatures, by a most skilful 
hand. Strenuous and repeated solicitations 
failed to accomplish the end; and to-morrow, 
for aught we know, we may hear that this pre- 
cious paper has been sacrificed. No reason 
was assigned for refusal; but it is to be borne 
in mind that at present it costs about 2s. to ob- 
tain a sight of it,—and if a fac-simile be allowed 
of one will, who shall say to what extent the 
practice may not be carried!—Be it remem- 
bered, too, that in neither case—whether of col- 
lation, such as the Camden Society required, or 
of fac-simile, such as the Shakspeare Society 
asked—could the slightest damage have been 
done to the originals. 

The publication in our hands recalls to our 
recollection that some years ago the Camden 
Society put forth a promise that they would 
print one or more volumes of wills derived from 
the registers at Lambeth Palace. Properly 
selected, this would be a great boon to history, 
biography, and letters; and we have heard from 
several quarters that the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury was not only a consenting, but a 
willing party to the arrangement. Why, then, 
we may inquire, has not this design been yet 
put in execution? We feel the utmost confidence 
that the present Archbishop would not for an 
instant place an obstacle in the way of so bene- 
ficial a purpose :—and seeing what has now been 
done in reference to the wills at Bury St. Ed- 
munds (where they were formerly proved before 
the sacrist of the monastery), we cannot avoid 
expressing our hope that the original intention 
may be carried out, and that such information 
of the kind as the registers at Lambeth afford 
may ere long be in our hands. 

The volume before us is one of considerable 
value and interest, although its contents are 
necessarily of a local character,—consisting, as 
they do, of the testamentary papers of persons 
dying in or near so important a town as Bury 
St. Edmunds. They extend from the year 1370 
to 1650,—a period of nearly 300 years:—and if 
among them we do not meet with the wills of 
any persons who figured prominently in public 
affairs, or who obtained much distinction of any 
other description, it is because the documents 
are necessarily confined to a narrow circle. They 
furnish us, however, with some curious illustra- 
tions of private life and manners; and are to be 
taken rather as a foretaste of what such muni- 
ments might supply, if a general search were 
made in other known depositories, than as the 
complete and satisfactory fulfilment of a bene- 
ficial project. This we would willingly believe 
is only the commencement of a plan for the pub- 
lication of many wills of interest and impor- 
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tance :—the execution of which undertaking 
could hardly be confided to more competent and 
careful hands than those of the Council of the 
Camden Society. 

Mr. Tymms, who is treasurer and secretary 
of the Bury and West Suffolk Archeological 
Institute, has performed his task very satisfac- 
torily,—excepting upon one pet, regarding 
which he was not unlikely to fall into a mistake. 
Some of the wills which he has selected—and 
those among the longest in his volume—hardly 
appear to us to be of sufficient consequence and 
curiosity to warrant the occupation of so many 
pages. The editor ought to have more ey 

orne in mind, that, although the wills with whic 
he had to deal come only out of one—and that a | 
comparatively small—collection, belonging to a | 
narrow district,—yet, as his work was intended 
to go into the hands of more than a thousand 
subscribers, not only in the three kingdoms, but 
also on the continent of Europe and in America, 
it was his business to cata all such as were 
merely of a local or a peculiar character. Had 
he been employed especially on behalf of | 
Bury and West Suffolk antiquaries, the case | 
would have been different.— Even with this 
drawback, as far as regards general readers, | 
his work is very acceptable; and we are glad 
to be able to speak well of its execution, 
both as regards the text and the notes. In the 
latter the editor very properly admits his obli- 
gations to others ;—but we do not see why he 
placed the initials of the contributor at the end 
of one note (p. 255), and omitted the same 
marks of ownership in all other cases. We can | 
trace the same hand elsewhere, but nowhere the | 
same testimonial of obligation; and we must 
say that in this instance we doubt how far the 
minuteness of the information afforded was 
necessary to the intelligibility of the passage 
in the will illustrated. However, the ordinary 
fault of the notes is not that they are too long, 
too numerous, or too trifling; on the contrary, 
in not a few places we should have been glad of 
explanations, where the difficulty is passed over | 
as if the resources of the editor and his learned | 
friends were not quite adequate to the purpose. 

That we do not always accord in the remarks 

made or in the explanations afforded, is another 

matter; and we are, of course, far from think- | 
ing that Mr. Tymms must necessarily be wrong 

because we happen to be of a different opinion. | 

We had made a list of a few cases where 
words and passages seemed improperly left to 
themselves,—and of others where in our judg- | 
ment the editor is mistaken; but we do not see 
how we can conveniently introduce them here, 
—and, after all, they are not of much moment. 
We may be permitted to observe, nevertheless, 
that the word ‘‘sangrede,” which occurs in 
p. 80, and which so puzzled the commentator 
on p. 252, is perhaps a compound word from | 
song or sang and rede,—and that the terms | 
employed in another will, at p. 86, may afford | 
a solution of the difficulty. We may add 
also, that the ‘‘ play books’’ bequeathed by 
Robert Cooke, the Vicar of Hawgley, in 1537, | 
were in all likelihood not ‘ copies of some of | 
the Moralities’’ then represented to satirize the | 
early reformers,—but ‘‘ Mysteries,” constantly | 
exhibited by the priesthood, and by public | 
bodies with their assistance, for the purpose of | 
inculcating particular doctrines, and extending | 
the knowledge of the events of sacred history 
among the lower orders. Mr. Tymms made a | 
serious blunder at p. 233, respecting Robert of 
Sicily,—but he in part corrected it in p. 267. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


founded on a novel of much greater antiquity, 
and which may very possibly be intended. 


| my body. 


| of this volume. 
After all, he does not seem aware that the drama | 
of Robert of Sicily, to which he refers, was | 


These, however, are mere trifles, compared with | 


the service which he has rendered, especially to 
archeology, by his work and by its accompany- 
ing notes. He obviously and avowedly derived 
much assistance from the first portion of the 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ issued by the Cam- 
den Society seven years ago,—and for the second 

art of which the members have been long look- 
ing in vain. It is a work of great labour and 
learning, and ample time ought to be allowed to 
the editor (Mr. Way) to complete it; but how 
he could have proceeded so far as the middle of 
the alphabet without having collected most of 
the materials for the conclusion of it (which it 
would not have cost him much time to arrange 
and digest), we cannot well understand. It is 
out of the question to think of putting the letters 
M to Z into other hands,—none so — could 


| perhaps be found among all the philologists of 


the empire; but we do think that the Council 
of the Camden Society is called on very seriously 


| and earnestly to urge the editor to the speedy 


finishing of a work so admirably, and so long 
since, commenced. 

We are anxious to select a specimen of the con- 
tents of the body of the production before us; and 


| we apprehend that we cannot do better than copy 


the following Will of a person of the name of 


| John Wastell, of Bury,—not merely because it 


is one of the shortest, but because it supplies 
an interesting mention of Richard Pynson, our 
early printer, and of a person called Nicholas 
Colyn, who Mr. Tymms conjectures was the 
relative and agent in Cambridge of Colinceus, 
the printer of Paris. The document also in- 
cludes some other points of curiosity.— 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, John Wastell 
of Bury Seynt Edmonds, beying of good and hool 
mynde, the 34 day of May in the yer of our Lord 
God 1515, make my testament and last will in maner 


| and forme folowyng:—First I bequeth my soule to 


Almyghty God, to our Lady, Seynt Mary, and to all 
his Seyntes; and my body to be beried in holy 
sepultur. Item, I bequeth to the high auter of our 
Lady, for my tithes forgoten, or to lytel payed, and 
for the helthe of my soule 10s. Item, I will that 
Richard Pynson, of London prenter and Frenshe- 
man, have, in recompense for rekenynges betwyn 
hym and me 33s. 4d. Item, to Nicholas Colyn, 
Frensheman in Cambrygge, in lyk maner 10s. Item, 
to Kateryn Kayns 4s. in lyk maner. Item, to Fryre 
Potter 4d. if he be levyng. Item, to the helpyng of 
some ornament in the Kynges Colage 10s. Item, to 
Jane, my wyfe, 5 markes, and all myn apparell to 
Item, to my moder 10s. Item, I will 
ther be disposid a trentell of masses for my soule 
amonges the priestis in Seynt Mary chirche of Bury 
forseid 10s. Item, to Fryre Eswell 4d. Item, to 
the Austyn Fryres in Cambregge 12d. Item, to our 
Lady of Grace in the Blak Fryres in Cambridge 12d. 
Item, I will that in recompense of my vowes mad to 
certeyn pylgrymages 5s. to be goven to pore folkes, 
and 5s. to the peyntyng of an ymage of Seynt 
Dorothe, whiche my Fader lately hath goven to 
Seynt Mary chirche. Item, I will all my bokes at 
Cambredge to be sold to the performynge of this my 
last will. Item, to Mr. Stellyard to prey for me 
3s. 4d. Item, I will there be delt to pore pepull, by 
the discrecion of myn executrices, 10s. Item, to 
every of my sistres 6s. 8d. The residue of all my 
goods, movabill and unmovabill, I geve and bequeth 
to the disposicion of myn executrices, whom I ordeyn 
Jane, my wyfe, and Margarete, my moder, they to 
selle, take and resseyve to performe this my will, and 
dispose in other dedis of charite as shall seme to 
them most plesur to God and profyte of my sowle.” 
In the above quotation we have rejected all 
the (we must call them) absurd contractions 
used in this will_—and which, from end to end 
of the text, disfigure and confuse the contents 
For what really good purpose 
they have been introduced we cannot imagine. 
It may save an able editor the trouble of deci- 
phering them, or it may spare an ignorant one 
the risk of exposing his incompetence by mis- 


look forbidding and uncouth,— and the Counel 
of the Camden Society should recollect th 

many of its members are unused to such kind 
of readin » and that to some of them the irr 

gular and inconsistent signs will be absolutely 
unintelligible. Besides, printing of this di 

scription is more costly,—and in nearly a 
case where it is resorted to, it is for the fone | 
of the typographer at the cost of the funds of 
the subscribers. Thus, in truth, nothing ; 
gained, and much is lost both in money oalis 
utility. 





The Life and Correspondence of the | 

Southey. Vol. vi Vite ae 
[Second Notice, } 

Iy conclusion of our notices of this biography 

we will begin by gathering one or two ma 

traits and anecdotes of distinguished persons, 

The following is one of the pleasantest letters 

in the collection.— 


‘To Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
“ Keswick, June 3, 1833, 

“ My dear Allan,—Thank you in my own name 
and in my daughter Bertha’s, for the completing 
volumes of your Painters. The work is very far the 
best that has been written for the Family Library 
and will continue to be reprinted long after all the 
others with which it is now associated. I do not ex. 
cept the Life of Nelson from this; the world cares 
more about artists than admirals after the lapse of 
centuries ; and as long as the works of those artists 
endure, or so long as their conceptions are perpetu- 
ated by engravings, so long will a lively interest be 
excited by their lives, when written as you have 
written them. Give your history of the rustic poetry 
of Scotland the form of biography, and no bookseller 
will shake his head at it, unless he is a booby. People 
who care nothing about such a history would yet be 
willing to read the lives of such poets, and you may 
very well introduce all that you wish to bring for. 
ward under cover of the more attractive title. The 
biography of men who deserve to be remembered 
always retains its interest. Are you right as to Law- 
rence’s birthplace? The White Hart, which his 
father kept at Bristol, is in the parish of Christ Church, 
not St. Philip’s, which is a distant part of the city, 
Sir George Beaumont’s marriage was in 1774, the 
year of my birth; he spent that summer here, and 
Faringdon was with him part of the time, taking up 
their quarters in the little inn by Lowdore. Heame, 
also, was with him here, either that year or soon 
afterwards, and made for him a sketch of the whole 
circle of this vale, from a field called Crow Park. Sir 
George intended to build a circular banqueting-room, 
and have this painted round the walls. If the exe 
cution had not always been procrastinated, here 
would have been the first panorama. I have seen 
the sketch, now preserved on a roll more than twenty 
feet in length. Sir George’s death was not from 
any decay. His mother lived some years beyond 
ninety, and his health had greatly improved during 
the latter years of his life. He was never better 
than when last in this country, a very few months 
before his death. The seizure was sudden; after 
breakfast, as he was at work upon a picture, he 
fainted: erysipelas presently showed itself upon the 
head, and soon proved fatal. I know that he painted 
with much more ardour in his old age than at other 
times of his life, and I believe that his last pictures 
were his best. In one point I thought him too mac 
of an artist: none of his pictures represented the 
scene from which he took them ; he took the features 
and disposed them in the way which pleased him 
best. Whenever you enter these doors of mine, you 
shall see a little piece of his (the only one I have), 
which perfectly illustrates this: the subject 1s this 
very house, and scarcely any one object in the pic 
ture resembles the reality. His wish was, to give 
character,—the spirit of the scene. 


place. He was one of the happiest men I 





interpreting them; but they make the book 





But whoeve 
may look upon this picture hereafter, with any thought 
of me, will wish it had been a faithful portrait of the 
ever kne®, 
for he enjoyed all the advantages of his station, and 
entered into none of the follies to which men ae # 
easily tempted by wealth and the want of occupatio2. 
His disposition kept him equally from all unworthy 
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od all vexatious pursuits: he had as little liking for 
country sports as for public business of any kind, 
but had a thorough love for art and nature. And if 
we real affliction or one anxiety ever crossed his 
in any part of his life, I never heard of it. I 
yerily believe that no man ever enjoyed the world 
; and few were —_— pr more — 
religiously prepared for entering upon another 
ean He became acquainted with Cole- 
ise here, before I came into this country ; this led 
to his friendship with Wordsworth, and to his ac- 
guaintance with me (for more than acquaintance it 
can hardly be called). He has lodged more than 
once in this house, when it was in an unfinished state. 
This very room he occupied before the walls were 
ered. Next to painting and natural scenery, he 
delighted in theatricals more than in anything else. 
Few men read so well, and I have heard those who 
knew him intimately say, that he would have made 
an excellent actor.” 

It is only of late that we have learned that 
among the many literary godchildren to whom 
Southey gave liberal and judicious counsel in 
the outset of their lives, the Corn-Law Rhymer 
was one. This gives peculiar interest to the 
following notice of Elliott and his works, written 
after the fierce political agitator had ‘“ chipped 
the shell”. — 

“TI have taken those poems,” [the ‘ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,’] says Southey, “as the subject of a paper 
for the Christmas Review, not without some little 
hope of making the author reflect upon the tendency 
of his writing. He is a person who introduced him- 
self to me by letter many years ago, and sent me 
various specimens of his productions, epic and dra- 
matic. Such of his faults in composition as were 
corrigible, he corrected in pursuance of my advice, 
and learnt, in consequence, to write as he now does, 
admirably well, when the subject will let him do so. 
I never saw him but once, and that in an inn in Shef- 
field, when I was passing through that town. The 
portrait prefixed to his book seems intentionally to 
have radicalised, or rather ruffianised, a countenance 
which had no cut-throat expression at that time. It 
wasa remarkable face, with pale grey eyes, full of fire 
and meaning, and well-suited to a frankness of manner, 
and an apparent simplicity of character such as is 
rarely found in middle age, and more especially rare 
in persons engaged in what may be called the war- 
fare of the world. After that meeting I procured a 
szarship for one of his sons; and the letter which he 
wrote to me upon my offering to do so, is a most 
curious and characteristic production, containing an 
account of his family. I never suspected him of 
giving his mind to any other object than poetry, till 
Wordsworth put the Corn-Law Rhymes into my 
hands; and then, coupling the date of the pamphlet 
with the power which it manifested, and recognizing 
also scenery there which he had dwelt upon in other 
poems, I at once discovered the hand of my pupil. 
He will discover mine in the advice which I shall 
givehim. It was amusing enough that he should 
have been recommended to my notice as an unedu- 
tated poet in the New Monthly Magazine. In such 
times as these, whatever latent evil there is in a nation 
is brought out. This man appeared always a peace- 
able and well-disposed subject, till Lord Grey's 
mmstry, for their own purposes, called upon the mob 
for support ; and then, at the age of fifty, Ke let loose 
opuuions which had never before been allowed to 
manifest themselves, and the fierce puritanism in 
Which he had been bred up burst into a flame.” 

In our next fragment a few additional touches 
are laid on the portrait of Byron’s antagonist 
and Coleridge’s preceptor in poetry—the retired, 
eccentric, but amiable sonnetteer of Bremhill.— 

Look at the history of Bremhill, and you will 
se Bowles’s parsonage; it is near the fine old chureh, 
and as there are not many better livings, there are 

More pleasantly situated. The garden is orna- 
mented in his way, with a jet fountain, something 

ea hermitage, an obelisk, a cross, and some in- 
— Two swans, who answer to the name of 
Snowdrop and Lily, have a pond to themselves, and 

ey are not duly fed there at the usual time, up 

¥ march to the breakfast-room window. Mrs. 
<— has also a pet hawk called Peter, a name 
has been borne by two of his predecessors. 





The view from the back of the house extends over 
a rich country, to the distant downs, and the white 
horse may be seen distinctly by better eyes than 
mine, without the aid of a glass. Much as I had 
heard of Bowles’s peculiarities, I should very imper- 
fectly have understood his character if I had not 
passed some little time under his roof. He has in- 
dulged his natural timidity to a degree little short of 
insanity, yet he sees how ridiculous it makes him, 
and laughs himself at follies which nevertheless he 
is continually repeating. He is literally afraid of 
everything. His oddity, his untidyness, his simpli- 
city, his benevolence, his fears, and his good-nature, 
make him one of the most entertaining and extra- 
ordinary characters I ever met with. He is in his 
seventy-third year, and for that age is certainly a fine 
old man, in full possession of all his faculties, though 
so afraid of being deaf, when a slight cold affects his 
hearing, that he puts a watch to his ear twenty times 
in the course of the day.” 

In a later letter it will be found that this 
nervous man was not afraid to carry his contro- 
versies even as far as our last mortal refuge. 
Two dissenting epitaphs in Bremhill church- 
yard are said, by Southey, to have moved Bowles 
to write an orthodox inscription on ‘poor John 
Dark,” who was buried hard by. We decline 
citing these; but Southey’s comment on his 
friend’s rhymes (for they deserve no better name) 
is noticeable.— 

“This was a hit at those who went to meeting 
instead of church, and never used the Lord’s prayer; 
moreover it alluded to the Dissenter wishing to live 
longer if he could.” 

We confess to be unable to find in “a hit’’ on a 
gravestone a subject for admiration. 

Let us turn to a topic on which we can speak 
with greater cordiality; and with warm admira- 
tion refer to the correspondence betwixt Southey 
and Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of the 
minister offering the poet a baronetcy. The 
simple and honest dignity with which this was 
declined by Southey is Sandie less admirable 
than the simple and earnest respect with which 
the man in office approached the man of letters. 
Together with what may be called the official 
communication on the subject, the following 
“ Private” letter reached Greta Hall.— 


“Sir Robert Peel to R. Southey, Esq. 
‘Whitehall, Feb. 1, 1835. 

“ My dear Sir,—I am sure, when there can be no 
doubt as to the purity of the motive and intention, 
there can be no reason for seeking indirect channels 
of communication in preference to direct ones. Will 
you tell me, without reserve, whether the possession 
of power puts within my reach the means of doing 
anything which can be serviceable or acceptable to 
you; and whether you will allow me to find some 
compensation for the many heavy sacrifices which 
office imposes upon me in the opportunity of mark- 
ing my gratitude as a public man, for the eminent 
services you have rendered, not only to literature, 
but to the higher interests of virtue and religion? I 
write hastily, and perhaps abruptly, but I write to 
one to whom I feel it would be almost unbecoming 
to address elaborate and ceremonious expressions, 
and who will prefer to receive the declaration of 
friendly intentions in the simplest language.— Believe 
me, my dear Sir, with true respect, most faithfully 
yours, “ RoBErT PEEL.” 

Let such manifestations as these be dwelt 
on, and rated at their true value. We have 
too often in society heard the great statesman, 
while he was living, accused odieine hard- 
ness, unapproachableness, and that long list of 
unamiable qualities which it is so easy to con- 
jure up, so impossible to disprove, not to feel it 
a duty to show how warm and cordial were his 
sympathies for what Milton has called “the 
best and honourablest things,” and how grace- 
fully he could urge them when there was no 
chorus near to applaud the courtesy. 

We shall, further, merely give a passage or 
two of literary interest. In the following curious 


passage we find Southey replying to that busy 





person, Lord Brougham, who applied to him, 
in 1831, for his opinions with regard to Govern- 
ment patronage of literature.— 


“ There are literary works of national importance 
which can only be performed by co-operative labour, 
and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade 
which at present preponderates in literature. The 
formation of an English Etymological Dictionary is 
one of those works; others might be mentioned ; 
and in this way literature might gain much by re- 
ceiving national encouragement; but Government 
would gain a great deal more by bestowing it. Re- 
volutionary governments understand this; I should 
be glad if I could believe that our legitimate one 
would learn it before it is too late. Iam addressing 
one who is a statesman as well as a man of letters, 
and who is well aware that the time is come in which 
governments can no more stand without pens to sup- 
port them than without bayonets. They must soon 
know, if they do not already know it, that the vo- 
lunteers as well as the mercenaries of both profes- 
sions, who are not already enlisted in this service, 
will enlist themselves against it; and I am afraid they 
have a better hold upon the soldier than upon the 
penman; because the former has, in the spirit of his 
profession and in the sense of military honour, some- 
thing which not unfrequently supplies the want of 
any higher principle; and I know not that any sub- 
stitute is to be found among the gentlemen of the 
press. But neediness, my Lord, makes men danger- 
ous members of society, quite as often as affluence 
makes them worthless ones. I am of opinion that 
many persons who become bad subjects because they 
are necessitous, because ‘the world is not their 
friend, nor the world’s law, might be kept virtuous 
(or, at least, withheld from mischief) by being made 
happy, by early encouragement, by holding out to 
them a reasonable hope of obtaining, in good time, 
an honourable station and a competent income, as 
the reward of literary pursuits, when followed with 
ability and diligence, and recommended by good 
conduct. * * Your Lordship’s second question,—in 
what way the encouragement of Government could 
most safely and beneficially be given,—is, in the 
main, answered by what has been said upon the first. 
I do not enter into any details of the proposed insti- 
tution, for that would be to think of fitting up a 
castle in the air. Nor is it worth while to examine 
how far such an institution might be perverted. 
Abuses there would be, as in the disposal of all pre- 
ferments, civil, military, or ecclesiastical; but there 
would be a more obvious check upon them; and 
where they occurred they would be less injurious in 
their consequences than they are in the state, the 
army, and navy, or the church. With regard to 
prizes, methinks they are better left to schools and 
colleges. Honours are worth something to scientific 
men, because they are conferred upon such men in 
other countries; at home there are precedents for 
them in Newton and Davy, and the physicians and 
surgeons have them. In my judgment, men of 
letters are better without them, unless they are rich 
enough to bequeath to their family a good estate 
with the bloody hand, and sufficiently men of the 
world to think such distinctions appropriate. For 
myself, if we had a Guelphic order, I should choose 
to remain a Ghibelline.” 

As regards the Laureate’s answer to Lord 
Brougham’s first question, it was more —. 
matically stated by Sterne, in his far-famed 
Epistle to the Critical Reviewers, when, speak- 
ing of— 

The garretteers, 
That border on the sky; 
he goes on to say— 


And that which makes you all so keen, 
And curst ; 

Is that which makes you all so lean, 
Hunger and thirst. 


It was last week stated that too little was 
said concerning the origin of ‘The Doctor.’ 
Indeed, the biographer seems to have been 
fumbling for the history of its whimsical ma- 
chinery with an unreadiness which becomes 
strange, and as amounting almost to the point 
of incompetence, when the Rev. Mr. Warter’s 
preface to the one-volume edition is re- 
collected. ‘What the original story of the 
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Doctor and his Horse was I am unable to say 
accurately,” says the Rev. C. Southey.—Mr. 
Warter explicitly reminds us, on the authority 
of a letter from Southey’s self to the lady whom 
he afterwards married, what was its origin. 
“There is a story of Dr. D. D., of D., and of 
his horse Nobs, which has, I believe, been made 
into a hawker’s book. Coleridge used to tell it, 
and the humour lay in making it as long-winded 
as possible: it suited, however, my long-winded- 
ness better than his, and I was frequently called 
upon for it by those who enjoyed it, and some- 
times I volunteered it, when Coletidge pro- 
tested against its being told. As you may sup- 
pose, it was never twice told alike, except as to 
names and the leading features.’’—Does it not 
justify the remarks last week offered, that the 
Atheneum should have to make a present to the 
biographer of Southey of such a passage as the 
above,—which moreover has been already put 
in print by Southey’s son-in-law? We had a 
right to be told all that could be told concerning 
‘ The Doctor,’ seeing that the book was an object 
of solemn joy and whimsical interest to its author 


timately, nor from the few by whom he might wish 
to be known; but it would protect his face from dirt, 
or any thing worse that might be thrown at it. I see 
in the work a little of Rabelais, but not much; more 
of Tristram Shandy, somewhat of Burton, and per- 
haps more of Montaigne; but methinks the guintum 
quid predominates. I should be as much at a loss 
to know who is meant by REVERNE as you have 
been, if I had not accidentally heard that the only 
person to whom the authorship is ascribed, upon any 
thing like authority, is the Rev. Erskine Neale. 
Mrs. Hodson (formerly Margaret Holford) being in 
the neighbourhood of Doncaster, and desirous to 
hunt out, if she could, the history of the Opus, in- 
quired about it there, and was assured by a book- 
seller that it was written by this gentleman, who had 
once resided in that place, but was then living at 
Hull. A clergyman whom she met there confirmed 
this, and there seemed to be no doubt about it in 
Doncaster. It is plain, therefore, that REVERNE 
designates this Great-everywhere-else-unknown ; but 
| I would not swear the book to him upon such evi- 








| dence. I can resolve another of your doubts. The 
| concluding signature is not in the Garamna tongue, 
| but in cryptography, or, what might more properly 

be called, in Dovean language, comicography. If | 


no means attaches itself to the generalit idacti 
and absolute little sermons hat call. — 
‘ Letters to Young People.’ ” 
Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, wnd Afr 

in the Seventeenth Century. By Evliya Efendi, : 
Translated from the Turkish, by Joseph von ie. 
mer. Vol. II. Printed for the Oriental Translatio; 
Fund.—If we were asked why this and the precedi 

volume were pubiished, we should be comowhe 
puzzled to give an answer. Great curiosity and interest 
generally attach to early voyages and travels, by 
these are not old enough to engage such sentiments 
They belong to a middle period, when comparatively 
little remained to be known—or, at all events, to be 
ascertained—by such persons as Evliya Efendi; who 
had not judgment to inquire into new facts, and who 
was so superstitious as to believe all that he heard_ 
and perhaps considerably more. For instance, he 
tells us that “according to the most authentic hi 
torians Adam was created in Paradise in the trye 
Tatér (Tartar) form, and having, after his exile, met 
Eva on Mount A’arafat, they begat 40,000 children 
all in the form of Taétars;”—and other nonsense about 
the many languages which he and his numeroys 
progeny employed. Again, on the authority ofsailors, 
he informs us, that the circumference of the Caspian 


during many years of his life. That Southey | you look at it, and observe that k, e, w spell Q, you | Sea is 24,000 miles,—that is, as large as the whole 


piqued himself on his pleasantry, may be seen 
from one of his epistolary confessions.— 

*“ Most men play the fool in some way or other, 
and no man takes more delight in playing it than I 
do, in my own way. I do it well with children, and 
not at all with women, towards whom, like John 
Bunyan, ‘I cannot carry myself pleasantly,’ unless I 
have a great liking for them.” 

It was only a peculiar section of the public 
that found the fooling of ‘The Doctor’ pleasant. 
Quaint, laboured, full of odd twists of language 
and painful plays upon words, it has always 
seemed to many, even among those who can 
master Montaigne and relish Rabelais, while 
others hold that its pleasantries have at best 
only that coterie significance which, however 
charming to the initiated, leaves the general 
world blanked, puzzled, and tired rather than 
edified. This is not the case with the crotchets 
of Lamb, or of Hood, or with the racy wit of 
Sydney Smith. Perhaps the key to much of 
the peculiar tone of ‘The Doctor’s’ mirth will be 
found in the following elaborately-mystifying 
letter, written to a correspondent, regarding this 
petted child of the Laureate’s gayest hours.— 

** Keswick, July 20, 1835, 

“My dear Sir,—A copy of the ‘unique Opus’ 
came to me upon its first appearance, with my name 
printed in red letters on the back of the title-page, 
and * from the author’ on the fly-leaf, in a disguised 
hand; in which hand, through the disguise, I thought 
I could recognise that of my very intimate friend, 
the author of Philip Van Artevelde. He, however, 
if my theory of the book be well founded, is too 
young a man to be the author. I take the prepara- 
tory postscript to have been written in sincerity 
and sadness: and if so, Henry Taylor was a boy 
at the time when (according to the statement 
there) the book was begun. It may, I think, be in- 
ferred from everything about the book, and in it, 
that the author began it in his blithest years, with the 
intention of saying, under certain restrictions, guid- 
libet de quolibet, and making it a recepiacle for his 
shreds and patches; that beginning in jest, he grew 
more and more in earnest as he proceeded; that he 
dreamt over it, and brooded over it—laid it aside for 
months and years, resumed it after long intervals, 
and more often latterly in thoughtfulness than in 
mirth; fancied, perhaps, at last that he could put into 
it more of his mind than could conveniently be pro- 
Auced in any other form; and having supposed (as 
he tells us) when he began, that the whole of his 
yarn might be woven up in two volumes, got to the 
end of a third, without appearing to have diminished 
the balls that were already spun and wound when 
‘the work was commenced in the loom, to say nothing 

of his bags of wool, To the reasons which he has 
assigned for not choosing to make himself publicly 
known, this no doubt may be added, that the mask 
would not conceal him from those who knew him in- 


| will find 


that when the nut is cracked it contains no | globe is round; and that it has no islands, like the 


| kernel. So much concerning a book which is a great | Black Sea, in which are situated Cyprus, Crete and 
favourite with my family, and has helped them some- | Rhodes.—We know not what purpose the promul- 


| of sorrow.” 

Here we must stop. 
of this book as an incomplete an 
tory work, we must nevertheless say that it is 
| the main quarry from which future biographers 
who, like Southey when writing about Cowper, 
| work in mosaic” will draw their foundations 
| and pillars for any biographical monument which 
| may be on some future day raised to the dili- 
| gent and gifted author of ‘Thalaba,’ ‘The Life 
of Nelson,’ and ‘The History of the Brazils.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


the Star of the Sea.’—This is, without mystery or 
disguise, 
colour. The heroines, Rose and Violet, on being 
| released by and from one and the same lover, who is 
| ashabby sort of Waverley, both join a religious com- 
munity, and are therein represented as attaining to the 
topmost heights of perfection, happiness and utility 
that poor mortals can reach. Add to this, that in 
every page where Protestants and Protestantism are 
mentioned occur those sweeping assertions and mag- 
nificent takings-for-granted which by their very 
amplitude and assumption impress minds desirous 
of being impressed. The writer may not intend to 
be uncharitable, but he(?) is more quietly arrogant 
than most preachers to whom we have recently lis- 
tened ;—forgetting how easy it is in all tales of the 
“Tremaine” family to lay down the law, and to state 
the argument, when the counter-plea and the reasons 
are also to be propounded by the identical person 
who is finally both to sum up and to deliver the verdict. 
Such are the purpose and the temper of this novel. 
Its author, however, seizes not only the salient points, 
but also the delicate shades, of character shrewdly, 
and describes them pleasantly. We have met with 
little painting after its kind better than that of the 
disorderly, disunited family at Mount St. Lawrence. 
Horace, the hero, is a poor creature ; but this must 
be the case with every gentleman, old or young, who 
gives his heart about with such facility. 

The Life of James Davies, a Village Schoolmaster. 
Written by Sir Thomas Phillips. —This is the life of 
an earnest, kindly, rather than liberally-gifted man, 
—claiming in a journal like this little more than 
such an inscription by way of record. 

Letters to Young People. By the late Walter 
Augustus Shirley, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man.—Reserving all the questions of theology glanced 
at in these letters, we like the general tone of them 
much, They are cheerful, unaffected, kindly, with- 
out overweening conceit or laborious condescension, 
They refer, too, to real incidents and events; and 
hence they will not be read without a certain biogra- 
phical interest being excited in the reader, which by 





times to beguile what otherwise must have been hours | gation of such matter at this time of day is to accom. 


plish; since at best it only proves the ignorance of 


Having spoken freely | a young Turk at a period when other nations were 
unsatisfac- | 80 much better informed. It is true, that incidents and 


places are described in considerable detail; but we 


| cannot rely on the representations which the author 


a Roman Catholic novel of the most decided 


makes in other parts of the work, any more than we 
can trust him when he asserts that there are in Brussa 
not fewer than “seventy-five coffee-houses, each 
capable of holding a thousand persons.” When we 
took up the book, we hoped to find in it some infor- 
mation of the state of Assyria and its monuments 
about 200 years before the discoveries of Mr. Layard; 
but we have been utterly disappointed,—although a 
good deal of space is occupied by descriptions con- 


| Mount St. Lawrence. By the Author of ‘ Mary, | nected with the Euphrates and the Tigris. 


The Morality of all Nations. By Félice Albités 
A little book of maxims and moralities culled from 
the Bible and from various other writings, ancient 
and modern,—printed in French, Italian and Eng- 
lish, and evidently intended as an exercise in the 
reading and translation of the French and Italian 
languages. 

Easy and Practical Introduction to the French 
Language. By J. Haas.—This is founded on ‘Dr. 
Ahn’s Practical Method of Learning French,’ which 
was written for the use of Germans. It consists of 
vocabularies, followed by exercises for translation 
both from French to English and vice versd, % 
arranged that each lesson recapitulates what has 
been stated before and at the same time communi- 
cates something fresh, It should have been preceded 
by so much of the grammar of the language as 8 
sufficient for the purpose of thoroughly understanding 
the forms that occur. Mere empirical knowledges 
not worth much. 

Romanism in England. The Redemptorist Fathers 
of St. Mary's Convent, Park Road, Clapham—A 
paragraph in the Tablet, a Catholic newspaper, having 
set forth to the effect that “ the congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, under Father de Held, has at 
Clapham made a deep impression on that most here- 
tical neighbourhood,” the writer of the present 
volume became alarmed, and undertook the task of 
making his countrymen acquainted with the mum. 
meries practised and the superstitions taught by that 
order. He might have better achieved his purpose 
had he not given signs that he is himself actuated 
by as fierce and overbearing a spirit as that which he 
denounces, - 

Report of the Directors of the National Disinfected 
and Dry Manure Company —contains a 
report on the application of fecal manure to the 
general purposes of agriculture, with various 
matters connected with the same subject. 

New College, London, for the Education of Ste 
dents for the Christian Ministry in the Congregt- 
tional Churches.—A statement of the nature and 





objects of the new Dissenters’ College in St. John’ 
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Wood,—embellished with a well-executed engraving 
of the edifice. 

An Essay on the Present and Future Prospects of 
Farming in Great Britain. By William Thorold.— 
Mr. Thorold adopts as the basis of his argument the 
fict that henceforth the food of the people is not to 
be taxed for the protection ofaclass. He states the 
ficulties attendant on a transition from the old 
to the new state of things, and offers a number of 

ractical suggestions for overcoming them. : 

Thoughts on the Nature of Man, the Propagation 
of Creeds, and the Formation of Human Character. 
“The author starts with Mr. Owen’s fundamental 

roposition—the character of a man is made not by 
himself, but by the circumstances that surround him. 
fle pursues his theme in the order of its incidental 
and historic proofs; avoiding altogether the argu- 
ments to be drawn in favour of his hypothesis from 
morals and metaphysics, or in other words from the 
nature of man. There is no great novelty in his 
illustrations. That a child brought up in the East 
rill generally become a Hindoo in belief and practice 
_in Arabia, a Mohammedan—in Italy, a Catholic 
~in England, a Churchman—are inferences which 
no one now disputes:—that the admission should 
carry with it a stronger feeling of charity and a larger 
girit of toleration than it has yet done, is a conse- 
quence which probably nine out of every ten readers 
vill join with the author in thinking desirable. 
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CATALOGUES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Our readers know that on this important sub- 
jet our columns are open to varieties of sug- 
gestion, from whatever side they come, which 
ue made in a temper becoming the gravity of the 
theme and “have anything practical to recommend 
them. But we are ourselves responsible for none 
excepting those which from time to time we shall 


ly adopt. 


In the present condition of the Reading Room 
and Catalogues in the British Museum, no duty of a 
is more urgent than that of calling attention 

to the hecessity for superseding, successively, but 
the least possible delay, and before new works 


as “ Anglia,” of the old interleaved printed Cata- | numerous cross-references to such headings are scat- 


logue. It may be assumed that there is hardly any | 
duty of the Trustees so needful to be performed as | 
their giving attention to the complaint of the 

readers, accompanied by a practicable means of 

remedying the evils which exist. 

At the head of all these unbibliographical head- 
ings stands the article “Academies” in the printed 
volume of the new interleaved Catalogue. This | 
heading requires immediate attention, and admits } 
of speedy remedy. It is of the highest importance ; 
as it comprehends by far the most indispensable 
materials for the accurate study of literature, 
science, and the arts, emanating in periodical 
publications from Societies in every part of the 
world. 

Like the arrangement of several other headings | 
of minor importance, this article is enigmatical even | 
to the employés of the Museum :—and as it appears | 
from MS. entries by the side of the printed por- | 
tion that this confusion is likely to be perpetuated, | 
the readers are justified in entering their protest | 
against this further growth and extension of 
acknowledged annoyances,—and asking that no ac- 
cessions to the Library be entered anywhere until 
the heading ‘“‘Academies,” &c. of the old, the new, 


and the supplementary Catalogues, shall be super- 


seded by right and proper entries in this last index. 


The Evil. 


If the Trustees, by a rare exercise of official 
industry and vigilance, should ever happen to 
inspect their Catalogue, and discover in the new 


carbonic ink index the synopsis that is now pre- 


fixed to the heading of ‘‘ Periodical Publications,” 
as a guide (?) for the perplexed student,—the most 
learned of the Board may be defied to assign any 


plausible object, or disinterested motive, in such 


an arrangement, for this article and for that of 


” 


** Academies 
To classify these publications by the five parts 
of the world, subdivided into large and small 


sovereign States heir divisions,—the colonies | ,. : 
overeign States and their divisions,—the colonies | ¢i,9) geography must before long increase those 


of which constitute again a farther subdivision by 


the five parts of the world (e. g. Calcutta will | 


not be entered under “Asia,” but the entry will 
run ‘‘ Periodical Publications, Zwrope, Great Bri- 
tain, Colonies, Asia, East Indies, Bengal, Cal- 
cutta,”—every one of these divisions requiring a 
separate search) :—such a proceeding is an imper- 
tinent intrusion of a classed into an alphabetical 
Catalogue. 

But even in a classified Catalogue, this arrange- 
ment by dominions would be much less applicable 


to this article than to any other large heading of 


anonymous publications. Could the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or Messrs. Hallam and Hamilton 
produce a single instance of a catalogue, English 
or foreign, in which these publications have been 
classified by an epitome of Political Geography ? 
That even the classification by languaves, though 
apparently more rational and plausible, 1as never 
been found either useful or practicable for publi- 
cations of any description, is a position which 
may be taken by the partizan, if there be one man 
so bold, of the present arrangement ;—if accepted, 
that statement renders the whole of this position 
untenable. 

But the periodical publications of Societies or 
of single editors are always, from their own change- 
able nature, presenting more anomalies and intri- 
cacies in form than any other species of publi- 
cation : to select these for classification, further to 
classify them by the geographical subtleties of the 
Treaty of Vienna (of which many estimable artists 
and scientific men never heard—or if they have, 
they do not know where to find it), and lastly to 
enter such a strangely classified heading into an 
alphabetical catalogue,—make a rare combination 
and refinement of perplexing ingenuity. 


The Remedy. 

The simple alphabetical arrangement of all peri- 
odical publications admits only the alternative of 
placing either their titles, or the places whence they 
emanate, in strict alphabetical order. The method 
to be preferred might be disputed as an abstract 
principle ; but in the present case— when already 
the names of places are found written as a sub- 





entered, all the awkward, clumsy headings, such 


division (see the example above), and when already 





tered throughout the 153 volumes of catalogue— 
it would be as bad taste as it is now useless to dis- 
cuss the abstract principle, instead of resorting to 
practical remedies. 

It is obvious that an arrangement by titles 
would require entirely new headings to be substi- 
tuted for the present ones,—both in the chief entry 
and in the cross-references. This in the present 
condition of the Catalogue would be an exceed- 
ingly tedious process :—whereas, to expunge only 


| with a stroke of the pen the two, three, four, or 


more subdivisions written before the name of the 
place of publication (see the example above) and 
to arrange the headings as they would then stand, 
in alphabetical order of the name of place, would 
be hardly a day’s work in the present meagre state 


| of the MS. entries. In the next place, to turn over 


the 153 volumes in order to expunge these sub- 
divisions from the cross-references, that they may 
be corrected also, will take one person about 30 
hours, or four days. The next labour—that of 
expunging the political geographical subdivisions 
from the unentered titles and cross-references—in 
the present state of the Catalogue is of course in- 
appreciable, but should not be more than an hour's 
work. 

The only laborious part of this indispensable 
proceeding will be caused by the printed portion ; 
and therefore it should be undertaken before ac- 
cessions are made to these two volumes of such 
valuable matter. As they now stand, many MS. 
entries would undoubtedly be destroyed, and must 
be re-copied ;—but the labour of a few days over- 
comes this difficulty also. 

Every person (except perhaps the Trustees) 
within and without the Museum, who consults 
the Catalogue, will admit that the present con- 





| dition of this article causes, more than any other, 
| annoyance and loss of time to the readers, to the 


attendants, and doubtless to the compilers of the 
Catalogue: and as the gradual changes of poli- 





























annoyances and difficulties to an incredible ex- 
tent, the readers must denounce as a wilful abuse 
of power, of money, the neglect of the Trustees, 


| if after all the experience gained by their people 
| they should refuse, under any plea whatever, to 


stop growing evils at as early a stage as possible. 

If every reader who sees your periodical would 
address a note to the Trustees asking their inves- 
tigation and consideration of the subject, great 
good would be obtained :—and it is a course ear- 
nestly to be recommended. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At length the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have resolved to make an attempt at drain- 
ing the large surface of the Regent’s Park. Mr. 
Hamilton Fulton, it is stated, is now employed in 
making inquiries and examinations previous to 
presenting a report on the practical difficulties and 
expense of the works. It is impossible that these 
can be great. No open space in London has so 
many natural aids to drainage. An almost level 
plateau in itself, it stands between the fall from the 
high grounds to the north, of which Primrose Hill is 
the nearest spur—and the fall down on all sides to 
the river bank. The deep cutting of the canal pro- 
tects it from any overflow of water from the high 
grounds, and furnishes a ready-made channel into 
which the drainage of the northern part of the 
Park would easily flow. No part of the surface 
lies so low as Oxford Street,—so that artificial 
works would not be required for carrying away the 
rain excess. Indeed, we have been told that the 
entire cost of this important work will not need to 
reach half the sum voted last session for setting 
back theiron railings in front of Buckingham Palace. 
The advantage to the inhabitants and to the Park 
estate will be very great. The environs of 
Regent’s Park are the most beautiful, and the 
situation is altogether the most attractive, in the 
metropolis. But people are afraid of the cold clay 
soil, from which in its undrained state the damp 
fogs exhale in prodigious volume in peculiar con- 
ditions of the weather. Let the Park be well 





drained, and the vegetation would increase, the 
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fogs disappear in a great;measure, and the Park 
property be fully occupied.—While the workmen 
are employed, an improvement should be made 
which has been suggested elsewhere,— by con- 
necting the Broad Walk with Portland Place. 
The removal of a few small trees, and a cutting 
through the green square, would open a vista 
to the view almost unrivalled in beauty, afflu- 
ence and variety. From Langham Place the eye 
would then run through crescent, square and 
Park, a picturesque and interesting scene, along 
the broad gravel way, over the pretty buildings of 
the Zoological Gardens, and by Primrose Hill to 
the heights of Hampstead and Highgate,—a rural 

norama, crowned with wood and only broken 
ere and there by village spire or painted villa. 
We know of no point in the vicinity of London 
where so much is to be gained with so slight a 
change of existing conditions.—If we mistake not, 
this excellent suggestion has been offered in the 
Builder. 


The shutting in of the British Museum seems | 


likely to be accompanied by the opening up of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Globe says :—“‘Some few 
days since it was stated that an application had 
been made to the City Commissioners of Sewers, 


Cathedral, requesting the Commissioners to erect 
a step on the public way, the Cathedral authorities 
having consented to place two others upon their 
own ground, for the purpose of facilitating the 
ingress and egress of visitors into and from the 
inclosed area facing the western front of the 
magnificent structure when the inclosure should 
be opened. This application having been referred 
to a committee on views, on Friday last a tour of 
inspection took place by the gentlemen forming 
such committee ; when it was unanimously agreed 
to report that the application on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter was reasonable, and that it 
ought to be immediately acceded to. In conse- 
quence of this conciliatory decision, steps have been 
taken under the superintendence of the deputy of 
the ward, Mr. Thomas Jefferson Holt, for the 
completion of the work :—so that there is no 
doubt the public will be admitted within the 
inclosure for the purpose of contemplating undis- 
turbed the gigantic and classic proportions of 
the sacred edifice, while visitors will have the 
opportunity of passing through the newly erected 
gates from the north to the south side of the 
churchyard, and vice versd, in the course of a 
very brief period, without ‘let or hindrance,’ 
and with safety and convenience.” 

Preparations of all kinds are making for the 
guidance and information of the millions who will 


assemble to witness the Great Industrial Tourna- | 


ment of 1851.—Mr. Wyld, of Charing Cross, has 
published a detailed and accurate ground plan of 
the interior and outer arrangements of the Palace 


of Glass which will be of great use in directing a! 
The sites of offices | 
and refreshment rooms, the places of exit and | 
entrance, &c., with the approaches, are all laid | 


visitor through its intricacies. 


down:—and the whole is surmounted by the per- 
spective view of the elevation first made familiar 
to the public through our columns.—The contract 
for printing and preparing the catalogues has been 
taken by Messrs.. Spicer, the paper-makers, and 
Messrs. Clowes, the printers,—as the parties whose 
joint tender offered the largest contribution to 
the funds of the Exhibition. —A correspondent 
suggests that besides the general catalogue to 
be sold for a shilling, there should be depart- 
mental catalogues at a much lower rate :—say at 
a penny. No doubt, every form and price of 
catalogue will be offered to the public by unautho- 
rized agents outside the doors,—as at every other 
collection of works of art and industry ; and it is 
for the Executive Committee and the contractors 
to consider the policy of forestalling the sale of 
these speculators by producing themselves cheap 
and accurate catalogues of sections and divisions. 
We have great pleasure in stating that Her 
Majesty has been pleased to grant a pension of 
100/. a year to Mr. John Payne Collier, the editor 
of Shakspeare and author of the ‘History of the 
English Stage.’ The warrant is dated the 30th of 
last month—and expressly mentions that the 





| the Cemetery of Highgate was laid out—for con- 
on behalf of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s | 





pension is given ‘‘in consideration of his literary 
merits.” Few men have done more than Mr. 
Collier for the illustration of our Elizabethan 
literature, and of the lives ofthe many worthies of 
the great period of English poetry. 

Weare glad, too, to seeit stated that some trifling 
addition has been made to the paltry pittance 
granted by Government to the widow of Lieut. 
Waghorn in recognition of the distinguished ser- 
vices of her late husband. The Committee for 
the management of the Bombay Steam Fund have, 
it is said, presented her with a Government annuity 
of 25/. out of the unappropriated balance of the funds 
in their hands. This fund was constituted by the 
proceeds of a public. subscription, at Bombay, in 
1833, for the purpose of promoting the great object 
of steam communication with England,—and the 
amount raised has been appropriated, from time 
to time, in accordance with that design. The 
station-houses for the overland route across the 
Desert were constructed by these means.—This 
is a most fitting appropriation of the remaining 
surplus. 

The Architect gives some account of the projected 
design of Mr, Stephen Geary—under whose charge 


verting the now abandoned graveyards of the 
metropolis into ornamental gardens. His general 
idea includes the proper completion of the work 





begun by Mr. Walker. Having got rid for the | 
future of any fears on account of these city and | 
town resting-places for the dead, it now becomes 

a duty to the living to convert them into reser- | 
voirs of health :—as may very easily be done by 
throwing down useless walls, planting elms, mul- 

berries, fig-trees and other plants which flourish | 
in crowded thoroughfares, and laying out the sur- | 
face with walks and flower-beds. Not to interfere 
with the sanctities of the graves, or permanently 
to remove any historic marks from their present 

localities, Mr. Geary’s particular plan—on which 

we offer no opinion—proposes to collect the grave- | 
stones and form with them the base of a pyramidal 

or other kind of monument to be erected in each | 
churchyard. If his schemes be carried into 
effect, we would suggest that plans of each burial 
ground be drawn and deposited in some public 
place—say the British Museum,—on which the in- 
scription of each stone removed from its present 
place should be carefully copied. There are many 
minor historical facts of interest preserved on the 
tombstones of London, and nowhere else :—these 
should not be rendered doubtful or inaccessible. 
There is no doubt that some such design if well 
executed will add considerably to the beauty 
and salubrity of the capital. The walker of our 
streets will remember numerous unsightly walls 
and obstructions which only a few months ago were 
ghosts’ and vampires’ homes, the mere throwing 
down of which would let air and light into unac- 
customed places. If the grounds which they now 
hide were planted with shrubs and flowers, they 
would conduce to the salubrity of neighbourhoods 
which they have hitherto only contributed to infect 
with disease,—and in a few years would acquire 
the character of our west-end squares on a smaller 
scale. 

The Society of Arts are about to open at their 
rooms in the Adelphi an exhibition of models, 
drawings and specimens of articles patented and 
registered during the last eighteen months :—the 
object being, to show what the course of invention | 
has been during that period. The exhibition will | 
open on the 20th of November. 

The recent report of the arrival in Scotland of | 
carrier pigeons taken out by Sir John Ross— | 
though contradicted as far as Sir John’s property 
in them is concerned—is yet sufficiently interest- 
ing, as involving certain facts in the habits of those 
birds, to have induced us to be at some pains to collect 
information on the subject. It appears that a long 
and careful training is necessary before the birds 
are considered educated. Their first flights are 
limited to a few miles,—increasing to sixty or 
eighty, which is about the extent of their perform- 
ances during their first season. In the next their 
flights are longer :—and there is one instance on 
record of their having travelled 600 miles. This was 
in 1844 ; when 200 of these birds were liberated at 





St. Sebastian, in Spain,—and seventy of them fley 
to Vervier. The late Bishop of Norwich in his 
‘ History of Birds’ relates that “fifty-six pj 
were brought over from a part of Holland wher 
they are much attended to, and turned out from 
London at half-past four in the morning. 

all reached their dove-cotes at home by noon Abut 
one favourite pigeon, called Napoleon, arrived 
about a quarter after ten o’clock,—hayi 
formed the distance of 300 miles at the Tate of 
above fifty miles an hour, supposing he lost not , 
moment, and proceeded in a straight line,” 
appears from various trials that the possible flight 
of a carrier pigeon is about sixty miles an hour. 
—and thus, presuming that Sir John Ross had 
liberated his birds from the place where he wag 
last seen—which is 2,000 miles from Scotland — 
the birds must have flown for thirty-three hoen 
and twenty minutes at that rate to reach theip 
dove-cot. But we are informed that carrier pigeons 
never travel during night. A trainer of great ex- 
perience states that he never knew an instance of 
a carrier pigeon returning after dusk. Ff, 
weather is also very unfavourable ; and the Bel. 
gians, who are great pigeon trainers, declare that 
the birds always perform better when flying from 
south to north.—It is the opinion of a gentleman 
who has had great experience in the training of 
carrier pigeons that no birds of this description 
could fly from Lancaster Sound or Davis's Straits 
to England : and he states that even to make them 
fly across the Channel—as, for instance, from Lop. 
don to Antwerp—it is necessary to accustom them 
by short flights to the sea. 

The Australian papers report that the first rail. 
way on that continent has been commenced. It is 
to begin at Sydney,—but to go whither, no man is 
rash enough to predict. The direction, however, 


is not along the coast, but into the interior of the 
country. A century hence—such is the wondrous 
growth of the colony—it may possibly cross that 
vast desert which no traveller has yet been able to 


explore.—The first line is also about to be con- 
menced in Hindiistan. It is an imposing evidence 
of the activity of the Saxon, that, before the Turk, 
the Roman, or the Iberian has got a single mile 
of railway in his territory, the former has not only 
covered his own country with a net-work of iron 
roads, but has begun to form them on the other 
side of the world in lands conquered and acquired 
within comparatively few years ! 

The Lancashire Public School Association by 
that name is no more. The institution has shed 
its local character, and become by consent of dele- 
gates from all parts of the country—national. The 
meetings, dinners, and conferences held and eaten 
in Manchester during the past week bid fair to 
found an epoch in the history of education. Opi- 
nions were compared, facts broadly and clearly 
stated, adhesions obtained, definitions arrived at 
—all of which must greatly facilitate the move 
ment in time tocome. The leading principle o 
the Association—that education should be provided 
at the expense of the nation, not of the State- 
that is, by local rates, voluntarily imposed,—was 
accepted by the delegates present as the best com 


| promise between the voluntary and the State prit- 


ciples. For our own part, we shall be willing t 
receive this solution of the great problem if it prove 
itself capable. But we are not without doubts 
The voluntary principle of education may be pre 
ferable in the abstract to any other,—like volun- 
tary kindness or courtesy ; but men are not ab 
stractions. They have interests, prejudices, ant 
passions which are not always governed by 
thoughts or considerations of duty. We cannot 
forget the obstinate perverseness of more than ott 
metropolitan parish in refusing a farthing m the 
pound to provide baths and washhouses for the 
use of the poor :—and we are not without fears 
that parish authorities might begrudge the annu® 
stipend to the schoolmaster and the cost of repalt 
to the school. We shall be glad to find that thi 
fear is not well founded. The movement may 00 
be regarded as fairly before the country ; that 4 
will meet with opposition the men who support! 
must expect, for at best it can be regarded only # 
a compromise between the desirable and — 
sible. When the Association shall have attail 
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success as Will give its supporters a legal right 
carry its views into practice, there is no guaran- 
. that its action will be efficient. The State 
= e has certain large and well-defined advan- 
over the present :— the instruction would 

pe uniform in quality —the expense would be 
home equally by all districts—the machinery of 
management and inspection would be simple—the 
Government would be responsible to the press and 
to public opinion for misconduct in any and every 
school, whether in the metropolis or in the ob- 


surest corner of Sutherland or of Cornwall—and 
the whole cost to the people would be reduced. It is 


only in sheer hopelessness of any proximate solution 
ofthe difficulty, that we turn to a plan offering none 
of these results. We want the education,—and 
are willing to waive the question of form and even 
to forego many advantages for the sake of _obtain- 
ing it :—but we do this in the full consciousness 
that we are making large sacrifices. We must add 
4 word or two about the name of the new Asso- 
ciation. On laying aside the local character and 
object of the institution, the Committee changed 
the name to that of ‘‘ The National Secular Schools 
Association.” But as Lord John Russell had once 
said in the House of Commons that secular educa- 
tion was contrary to the genius and desire of the 
English people, Mr. Cobden proposed to remove 
the word “‘secular,” and sent for Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary to get it a bad name. With submission, 
we think the word a good one for the purpose. 
Mr. Cobden is alarmed because Johnson—quoting 
Hooker—defines it as ‘‘ unspiritual, worldly ;” but 
surely these are not times when earnest men are 
to be frightened by the racy and bigotted old lexi- 
cographer of Fleet Street. In Hooker’s sense, 
secular is the antithesis to clerical,—the clergy 
being the spiritual powers ; and the Committee 
was right in believing that secular was the proper 
word to express an education entirely free from 
the control of priests. Their name exactly defines 
the thing they aim at,—and they should retain it. 

“Poor Heine,” says the Leader, ‘is dying. 
Paralysis has killed every part of him but the head 
and heart ; and yet this diseased body—like that 
of the noble Augustin Thierry—still owns a lordly 
intellect. In the brief intervals of suffering Heine 
prepares the second volume of his ‘ Buch der 
Lieder’; and dictates the memoirsof his life,—which 
he will make a picture gallery, where the por- 
traits of all the remarkable persons he has seen 
and known will be hung up for our inspection. 
Those who know Heine’s wicked wit and playful 
sarcasm will feel, perhaps, somewhat uncomfortable 
at the idea of sitting for their portraits ; but the 
public will be eager ‘‘ for the fun.” There is little 
of stirring interest in the events of his life ; but 
he has known so many remarkable people, and his 
powers of vivid painting are of an excellence so 
rare in German authors, that the announcement 
of his memoirs will create a great sensation.” 

Our readers will not have forgotten that when, 
wme weeks since, we announced the appointment 
of Mr. A. J. Scott to be Principal of the Owens 
College, on the authority of a Manchester paper, 
~we added that the nomination was denied by 
another journal of the same city. The paper 
denying was, The Manchester Examiner and Times ; 
ad we now learn direct from that authority that 
the appointment—which had in point of fact not 
at that time been made—did take place on the 
2nd of October.—‘‘If anything,” says our con- 
temporary, “could reconcile us to the extraordinary 
delay of the trustees in their appointment of a 
Principal of the New College, it would be the fact 
that their choice has at last fallen on Mr. Scott. 

*To those who know anything of his attain- 
ments as a scholar, his power as a thinker, his 
aptitude for teaching, and the respect in which he 
is held by many of the first minds of the day, it 
taunot but seem strange that nearly five months 
aod a half of deliberation should have been needed 
tenable the trustees to decide on his election.” 
—On the subject of the New College, our contem- 
Porary has some remarks which so completely 

nize with our own often expressed views 
2 such matters, that we gladly quote them in 
hation. — ‘In one respect especially,” he 
Sys, “we augur well from this appointment. It 





is to us an indication, that there will be no blind 
or bigotted adherence to the example of antique 
universities, whose plans and spirit are alien to the 
temper and wants of this region, as they are obso- 
lete and behind the knowledge of the time. An 
Oxford or a Cambridge on a small scale would be 
here an anomaly, which only itscertainty of failure 
could deprive of its tendency to evil. Great care 
will be needed to retain what good the old posesses, 
and yet to give prominent place to the requirements 
of the new. To satisfy all now will be impossible ; 
the arrangements of the present must be viewed in the 
light of the future ; and easier though it be to copy 
than to originate, we trust that full provision will be 
made for growth and progress.”—‘‘As regards the 
projected teaching of theology,” adds our contem- 
porary, ‘‘we take this and every opportunity of 
renewing our protest against its introduction in 
any form ; and we would once more, while there 
is yet time, urge the Trustees to re-consider their 
suggestion on this subject, which still appears to 
us totally incompatible with the harmonious and 
successful working of the Institution,”—and with 
the positive prescriptions of the Founder's will, 
might have been added. 

A correspondent sends us the following illustra- 
tion of the boasted ease with which the treasures 
of the British Museum are to be found in Mr. 
Panizzi’s two hundred volumes of catalogue. It 
is a proper pendant to the account of a book-hunt 
which we lately quoted from the Gentleman’s 
Maghzine.—‘‘I had occasion to consult the 





| PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scene: 


‘Memoirs of the Hist rical Society of Penn- | 


sylvania.’ 
to the “‘ National Library” to see two volumes not 
on my shelves. Having had a long acquaintance 
with catalogues made out @ la Panizzi, I felt that I 
was about to adventure on a tedious and time-con- 
suming search ; but after having tried in vain to bor- 
row or buy the workin England, troubled the Secre- 
tary of Legation to the United States, and exhausted 
my publisher’s efforts to procure it for me in 
America—for the volumes are out of print—I had 
no other resource,—so to work I fell. Several 
hours spent in a fruitless attempt almost inclined 


My own set being incomplete, I went | 


By way of gauging the nature of such an under- 
taking, I took down the first volume of Mr. 
Panizzi’s appeal to posterity; and began to turn 
over its leaves in some disgust,—when my eye 
lighted on the word “ Academie.” I thoug: t for 
amoment, Academy !—No, certainly not. Yet oue 
should not conclude too hastily, I thought: pro- 
fessed bibliopoles are eccentric. Let us see, 
United States—Pennsylvania :—not there. Still 
I turned over the leaves.—Ah! Philadelphia! 
This city, it is true, has no more to do with the 
‘Memoirs’ than London has with Macaulay’s 
‘ History’ :—it is now and then mentioned in them. 
Still, not to throw away a chance, I pored down 
columns of works on the schools, cemeteries, 
prisons, coals, debts, railways, and other interesting 
matters connected with Philadelphia, until I came 
on a few words which gladdened and suprised me 
equally :—these were the ‘Memoirs,’ under the 
double heading of ‘‘ Academy, Philadelphia.”— 
—This is in the ‘perfect catalogue” preparing for 
our great-grandchildren !— From this brief nar- 
rative, your readers will see that with all the aids 
of Mr. Panizzi’s genius the only sure way to find a 
book in the British Museum is to begin at A in the 
catalogue and read on till it is found.” 





EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
of these interest- 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
presenting to the spectator the River and the Desert, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the traveller.—EGYPTIAN HAL 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission redui 
to 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA of the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL 
to INDIA, exhibiting the following places, viz.—Southampton 
Docks, Isle of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Bay of Biscay the 





| Berlings, Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibraltar, 


| Algiers, 














alta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, the Central 
Station, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, y 

is now OPEN DAILY.— Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at save, 
and Evenings at Eight.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserv 
Seats, 3s. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, by Mr. 





| George Barker, with Illustrations from the most popular Com- 





posers, every Evenin NS TAT Saturday,) at Eight o’c 


ock.—LEO- 
URE on the HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, b q 


| hoffuer— LECTURE on CHE 


me to doubt if the volumes were to be found at all. | 
It then occurred to me that I had better first | 


make myself certain that the Memoirs were in the | NATU 


Library. I wrote to America, and in five weeks 
received for answer an assurance that they had 
been sent. Thus fortified, I went down again :— 










illustrating the ANOIENT 

DLING of RED-HOT METALS. 

PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILW 

SOLVING VIEWS, Ulaptrating e WONDERS of 
Ni RE, daily at Half-past Four, and in the Evenings at a 

Quarter to Ten; also a Series, exhibiting SCENES in the OTIC 
EGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One o’clock—DIVER and 


| DIVING BELL, &c. &.—Admission, 18. ; Schools, Half-price.— 


and by this time the Reading-room had undergone | 


a change, and more than a hundred and fifty 
volumes were added to the former catalogues. I 
began my search systematically. I wrote out the 
words—‘ Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania,’ and tried to look at them with the 
eyes of Mr. Panizzi. There were clearly four 
headings under which the missing volumes might 
possibly be found :—‘‘ Memoirs,” 
** Society” and “ Pennsylvania.” I felt a suspi- 
cion, however, that any one of these was too 
simple for the sphynx-like genius of our librarian. 


| 


‘* History,” | 


So I began with “Periodical Publications” in the | 


old catalogue. I there found several works of. the 
same class,—as, for example, ‘ Hazard’s Historical 
Register of Pennsylvania’—but not the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
I tried in succession the King’s and the Grenville 
Libraries and the additional catalogues :—in vain. 


















Open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock, and every Evening 
(EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven till Half-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


INSTITUTE OF BritisH ArcuiTEctTs.—C. Fowler, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—In opening the proceed- 


| ings, the Chairman made allusion to the Great Ex- 


hibition of 1851 as an event calculated to give the 
Institute an opportunity of making the personal 
acquaintance of many of their Honorary and Cor- 
responding Members—the élite of foreign science 
—who would doubtless on that occasion, visit 
our country. The Council therefore deemed it 
incumbent on them to make the necessary arrange- 


| ments for insuring to those distinguished indi- 


Annoyed, but not discouraged, I began again—try- | 


ing Pennsylvania through the string of catalogues : 


a long time to do. Commencing afresh, I tried “ His- 
torical,” —then, ‘‘Society,”—then, ‘‘Transactions,” 
—then, ‘‘ William Penn,”—then, ‘ Philadelphia,” 
—then, “Penn Society.” It was useless. I had a 
list of the contents of the two volumes: they con- 













viduals a reception worthy of their professional 
reputation, and consistent with the high standing 
of the Institute, and by which they might at the 
same time reciprocate the many courtesies in- 
variably extended to Members of the Institute 


| when travelling in foreign countries.—Mr. W. 8, 
—to no purpose. This is said in a line,—but it took | 


Inman was elected a Fellow.—The decease of 


| Guiseppe Borsato, Honorary and Corresponding 







Member, of Venice, was announced.— Mr. J. 
Bell read a paper ‘On the remains of the Archi- 


| tecture of the Roman Provinces’ :—illustrated by 


tained letters to Algernon Sidney, the Duke of | 


Marlborough, and others. I tried, therefore, some 


of these names :—no. I looked wistfully at the ten | 


or twelve volumes of the Panizzi Catalogue-proper. 










a number of Calotype views of remains in France, 
and some interesting sketches in Syria by Mr. 
Typing. In the discussion which followed, a feel- 
ing seemed to prevail, that although in a majority 


| of instances the provincial Roman remains be- 


3ut a list of works confined to the first letters of | trayed a debased and inferior style of Art as com- 

the alphabet promised to afford no clue to a set of | pared with those of Rome itself, yet there were 
volumes the only possible initials of which were | some exceptions to that rule,— as in the exquisite 
M. H.S.and P. Had it been possible to purchase | proportions and elaborate details of the ruined 
the work any where, at any price, I should ¥ Temples of Baalbec. 


searched no further :—but it was not,—and 
began to form the desperate resolution of reading 







Liyyzan.—R. Brown, Esq., President, inthe 


the whole two hundred folio volumes of catalogues. | chair.—R. Ellis and W. A. Hallett, Esqs., were 
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elected Fellows.—A collection of dried fruits from 
the western parts of Hindtistan were presented by 
T. C. Ralfs, Esq. :—a collection of plants from the 
herbarium of the late Mr. Griffiths, by the Hon. 
East India Company :—plants from the Clarence 
River, collected by Mr. Epps and by Mr. H. 
Sowerby.—A bust of Baron B. Delessert was pre- 
‘sented by his brother, M. F. Delessert.—A_ paper 
avas read from Capt. Champion ‘On some new 
Species of the family of Ternstromiacez found in 
Hong Kong.’ After alluding to the culture of the 
Camellia by the peculiar taste of the Chinese, the 
author described several new species of plants be- 
longing to the genus Camellia and other allied 
genera. Many of these plants possess graceful 
drooping flowers, giving out a rich odour,—and 
seem worthy of culture in our own country. The 
Thea Bohea, from which black tea is said to be 
made, grows abundantly at Hong Kong, and is 
used as an edging for gardens.—Mr. Westwood 
described two new species of insects belonging to 
the family of Pausside, which had been found in 
New South Wales. 





Botanicat.—A. Henfrey, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. D. Oliver exhibited specimens of 
Naias flexilis—Rostk,—a plant new to the British 
Flora, discovered by him near Roundstone, Conne- 
mara, Ireland, in August last. He also exhibited 
specimens of Carex punctata, collected near White- 
haven, Cumberland.—Mr. D. Stock communicated 
a paper ‘ On the Botany of Bungay, Suffolk.’ 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. —-G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Greene, 
Miss Stopford and Mr. T. Thompson were elected 
subscribers. Mr. Shepherd exhibited an herma- 
phrodite Nonagria Caune, of which, however, both 
the antenne were male.—Mr. 8. Stevens exhi- 
hited some cocoons of a Bombyx from Columbia, 
in each of three of which he had found two pupe. 
He also exhibited the four new species of Austra- 
lian Coleoptera described by Mr. Newmaa in the 
Zoologist ;—and likewise some interesting speci- 
mens of Insect Economy, brought from South 
Australia by Mr. Mossman.—Mr. J. F. Stephens 
exhibited specimens of the New British Beetle, 
Dictyopterus Aurora, and of Tinea ochraceella, of 
Tengstrém, also new to this country, both taken 
in Scotland by Mr. Weaver, the latter in ants’- 
nests.—Mr. Bond exhibited several rare Lepido- 
ptera which he had taken in August at Ventnor 
—including Agrotis lunigera, and several of the 
new Depressarie described by Mr. Stainton in 
the fifth volume of the Transactions of the Entomo- 
gical Society. The President, on the part of Mr. 
G. Ransome, exhibited a Deilephila Celerio recently 
taken at Ipswich.—Mr. Evans exhibited four 
specimens of a Culex which had been accidentally 
inclosed in a letter received from Commander 
Pullen, dated Great Slave Lake, June 28, 1850, 
in latitude 61°.—Mr. Saunders read a paper on 
some new and remarkable Australian Longicorns, 
which was illustrated by two coloured plates.—A 
paper by Mr. Hewitson was read, containing 
descriptions of some new Papilionide, illustrated by 
two coloured plates. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Seodemy. 8.—Mr. Green ‘On Anatomy.’ 
Geographical, half-past 8.—Capt. Fitzroy, * Considerations 
on the Isthmus of Central America.”— Recent Arctic 


Ne Oy 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business.—Prof. Owen, * On the 
Cranium and Beak of one of the gigantic Birds of New 
Zealand (Palapteryx ingens).—Gideon A. Mantell, Esq. 
*On the Discovery, by Mr. Walter Mantell, in the middle 
island of New Zealand, of the Notornis, a bird hitherto 
unknown to naturalists, except in a fossil state."—II. E. 
Strickland, Esq. ‘On the Birds of Kordofan,’—and other 

papers. 

_ Eyro Egyptian, half-past 7. 

Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Paxton, ‘On the Great Exhibition 

Building of 1851.’ 

—  Ethnological, 8—Dr. Camps, ‘On the Chinese.’ 

- po yD Fund, 3. 

avers. Royal 7 of Literature, 4. 


> 
Sar. Asiatic, 


Mon. 
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FINE ARTS 


Examples of Architectural Art in Italy and Spain. 

By J. B. Waring and T. R. Macquoid. M‘Lean. 
WE should give afar more ready welcome to works 
of the class to which this publication belongs had 
we before us the experience of any beneficial results 
such as might naturally be expected to arise out 











of them ; so far, however, are we from thriving on 
the abundant nutriment provided for us, that we 
seem more and more to decline in artistic vigour 
as our food increases. The only perceptible advance 
made by us, is in reasoning—or rather in talking 
—about architectural Art; between which and 
doing anything lies a gulf that we seem not 
likely soon to pass over. By ‘‘ doing,” we under- 
stand original artistic achievement ; and by “ ori- 
ginal,” successful and laudable achievement — 
enlarging the boundaries and bringing forward 
new phases of Art. Now, notwithstanding the 
encouragement given to architecture amongst us, 
and the apparently favourable opportunities afforded 
of late years, it is impossible to affirm that anything 
of the kind either has been or is in the way of 
being done. What we call advance is very like 
retrogression :—wherever there is improvement, 
its merit belongs not to ourselves but to our 
models. Whatever artistic strength we possess, 
we owe to those on whose shoulders we have 
mounted. Never were there such facilities for 
artistic study in architecture as those which we 
have now at our command ; yet our wealth in that 
respect seems rather to impoverish than to enrich 
us. Contradictory as it may sound, the abundance 
of ‘‘ studies” provided for us operates as a hindrance 
to study,—being received not as the incitement to, 
but as the substitute for, thinking. 

In architecture and in the subordinate branches 
of Art connected with it, design seems to be 
paralyzed, inventive talent repudiated. The only 
proficiency that we have attained consists in an 
unhappy facility of repeating by rote—sometimes 
ignorantly, at others pedantically, and not unfre- 
quently both ignorantly and pedantically,— the 
precise forms and ideas actually belonging to some 
former style, in which they had motive and meaning 
if not always positive esthetic merit to recommend 
them. Such more or less superficial imitation has 
passed for the revival of a defunct style, —although 
no fresh vivifying principle is infused, no further 
organic power communicated. So-called revi- 
valism has been our ignis fatuus in architecture. 
We have taken up by turns different styles,— 
all more or less admirable in themsleves, and 
admirably in conformity with the circumstances 
under which they were respectively shaped out 
—but on that very account in many respects 
inapplicable at the present day without con- 
siderable modification. Instead of making a 
liberal artistic use of our examples as studies, we 
have for the most part made a literal mechanical 
use of them as patterns ; following them servilely 
as far as it was possible to do so, and where that 
was no longer practicable breaking away alto- 
gether from the style professedly adopted,—thereby 
showing our inability to reconcile either what is 
new with what is old, or what is old with what is 
new in idea. It is not to be supposed that any 
one of those styles which have fallen into desuetude, 
and which we seek to restore, would have remained 
stationary had it continued to be practised: yet 
we take it up after a very long interval—during 
which not a few changes have taken place—and 
apply it just as we find it, without endeavour- 
ing to carry it a step further. What have we 
made—or are we likely to make—of Medieval 
architecture ? No doubt it is greatly better under- 
stood, both technically and archzologically, than 
at the commencement of the century,—and we 
can produce very fair and correct imitations of it ; 
but the very best of such productions are no more 
than imitations,—showing perhaps cleverness and 
pains-taking, but certainly something exotic, pedan- 
tic, and second-handed.—Disagreeable as are these 
remarks, they proceed not from our indifference, 
but from our attachment, to Architecture,—and 
from our earnest desire to see it emancipated from 
the fetters with which it is now trammelled and 
placed on its proper footing as one of the Arts of 
Design. 

To speak—as it is time to do—of the work 
before us:—we must confess that, in our opinion, 
it is less satisfactory than it might have been had 
it been more considerately planned. It has no 
definite character, unless it be that of a mere scrap- 
book. There is so little of scheme or method of any 
kind in it, that the idea of publishing seems to have 





been an after-thought. Had it been entertaing 
from the first, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
authors would have selected subjecvs, if not abeo 
lutely unedited, at any rate less generally know, 
than several of the examples liere represented 
Most, for instance, of the Florentine and Venetian 
ones have been not only shown before, but shown 
in the most satisfactory manner, — having been 
accurately delineated in Famin’s ‘ Architecture 
Toscane,’ Cicognara’s ‘Fabbriche di Venezia’ 
and Gailhabaud. They are consequently old ac 
quaintances with that very class of persons whe 
are most likely to become purchasers of these 
‘Examples of Architectural Art,’—since the 
form and price of the work must confine the de. 
mand to those who need, or can afford to indulge 
in, works of the kind. The book is, besides, either 
too much or too little of a “ picture-book —t99 
much so to be as serviceable as it might have 
been made to the professional student, — not 
sufficiently so to recommend it to the general 
amateur. There isa striking want of uniformity of 
character both in the subjects themselves and in 
the mode of representing them ; for, while in some 
of the plates we have entire fagades, or else details 
strictly architectural,—others give mere ornamental 
accessories, such as metal work and fragments of 
coloured inlay decoration. Geometrical and per- 
spective drawings, outline and shaded plates alter. 
nate ; and of the last mentioned the execution js 
by no means equal to the specimens of lithography 
with which publications of a similar class haye 
rendered us familiar. We cannot help thinking, 
likewise, that too much has been attempted,— 
that the title raises expectation too highly. Spain 
should either have been left for some other ocea- 
sion,—or Italy should have been omitted, and the 
examples confined to the former country ; whose 
architecture may be said to be comparatively un- 
touched by the pencil, though affording such 
abundant materials for it. All that has hitherto 
been done to illustrate it by Villa Amil, Roberts, 
and a few others is calculated only to inflame 
curiosity and render us impatient for further 
information :—an impatience all the greater in our 
particular case owing to an interesting work on 
the history of Spanish architecture, published by 
Don José Caveda, with which we have recently 
met. 

That Spain should so rarely be visited by English 
architects and artists may, for various reasons, not 
be particularly surprising ;—but that they who do 
visit it should not avail themselves to the fullest 
extent—at least, to a far greater extent than they 
do—of the opportunities afforded them, does, we 
confess, astonish us. Of the numerous monuments 
in various styles of Art which enrich the city of 
Seville, Messrs. Waring and Macquoid have con- 
tented themselves with a general view of the Cas 
de Ayuntamiento, or town hall :—ignoring the 
Cathedral and the buildings connected with it, 
the Alcazar, and the Lonja. We are favoured 
with views of the Town Hall of Zaragoza, and of 
one or two interesting buildings,—together with 
some of their details ; but what we are so shown 
goes scarcely any way at all towards illustrating 
and exemplifying Spanish architecture. The more 
interesting we find it in these examples, the moredo 
we desire some tolerably complete delineations of 
its more peculiar and characteristic monuments:- 
which, however faulty or unfit they may be # 
models, would be instructive as artistic studies. 

It is by no means our wish to depreciate 
labours of Messrs. Waring and Macquoid ; but we 
repeat that these labours might have been some: 
what better directed,—and that those gentlemen 
might within the same compass have accomplished 
more than they have actually done. 

SALE OF PICTURES. ; 

Seventy-four lots of poor average quality, but 
having some dozen good exceptions, were sold # 
Tuesday last, by Messrs. Foster, at No. 9, Great 
Stanhope Street. The great portion were of the 
kind which people in search of bargains ferret out 
at brokers’ shops,—where they have undergow 
the processes of manifold spongingsand varnishing® 

Of the exceptions, may be named W. your, 
velde’s ‘Dutch Fleet :-—a very good specimen © 
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r, preserving much of his delicate detail 
to nes untouched ne the caustic influences of the 
« oairer. It fetched 535/. 10s. The upright ‘ Land- 
in by Berghem is a low-toned and boldly 
touched example. It realized 735/. The ‘ Arrival 
of King William in Torbay’ is one of those history 
subjects into which W. Vandervelde knew/so well 
how to infuse movement and life. It was purchased 
by Mr. Rutley, for 427. The ‘Barge lying at 
Anchor under an old Roman Bridge’ is in our 
spinion wrongly ascribed to Berghem. It is at any 
ratea disagreeable treatment. It sold for 997. 15s. 
to Mr. Norton. ; 

A large ‘ Landscape,’ said to be by A. Cuyp, has 
undergone a good scouring,—and presents a better 
example of the cleaner’s violence than of the 

inter’s art. It brought 1107. 5s. There are 
considerable motion and vigour in Backhuysen’s 
‘Marine View,’—but the general tone is some- 
what slaty. The water is excellent in its drawing. 
The ‘Landscape,’ attributed to Philip Wouver- 
mans might with more probability have been 
asigned to the hand of Backer :—an artist not 
much known amongst us here. There are pas- 
ages in it closely resembling Wynants,—while the 
figures in the foreground have a look of the pencil 
of Peter Wouvermans. It sold for 547. 12s. 

The large ‘ Landscape’ ascribed to Both has the 
characteristics of that artist’s composition,—and 
was stated to be in good preservation. But it was 
impossible from the situation in which it was placed 
to form any correct estimate of its worth. It 
realized 571. 15s. —The Dobbels’ ‘ Marine View’ has 
much in common with the style and feeling of 
Van der Capella,—but more solidity, though less 
delicacy of treatment. Its execution is fluent. It 
was knocked down at 597. 17s.—The ‘Storm on the 
Italian Coast,’ said to be by J. Vernet, is certainly 
much better than the usual insipidities from that 
painter's hand. It is truerin colour. It brought 
471. 5s. 

One of the best of all the lots, to our taste, was 
the Ruysdael :—a ‘Landscape,’ in which ruined 
buildings, mingled with the stems of trees, inter- 
rupt the current of a rapid stream. Small in dimen- 
sions, the canvas is well filled, and the picture in 
good preservation. It was purchased for 2781. 5s. 
—There is some talent in the picture said to be 
by Rochus Marchonius—‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery.’ It is well composed,—in form and in 
colour. 

We may mention further a good ‘ View on the 
Keizer’s Graat at Amsterdam, by A. Storck,—a 
‘Virgin with the Infant Saviour,’ of the Tintoretto 
school,‘ The Marriage in Cana,’ called a Schia- 
vone, in which there is good colour,—two or three 
pictures by Hodges, in imitation of Richard 
Wilson,—and others by Wright of Derby, Zucca- 
reli, &c. 





WINTER ART-EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. Grundy has thought it wise to favour us 
with a letter of remonstrance on the subject of the 
paragraph which appeared in our columns a week 
or two ago [ante, p. 1122] in reference to the 
Winter Exhibition of the Associated Amateurs 
and to hisown. A large portion of this letter it 
would not, under any circumstances, have served 
Mr. Grundy’s purpose that we should -introduce 
into our columns ; because, judging of the average 
intelligence of our readers by our own, we are 
satisfied that they could not,—even if they took 
great pains, as we did,—arrive at its meaning. 

er parts are clear enough ; but Mr. Grundy is 
to understand that we give no admission to para- 
graphs which insinuate against us improper motives 
i the discharge of our function.— Mr. Grundy 
nevertheless shall not be deprived of the explana- 
ton which he requires,—though not sought in the 
terms which could claim to command it. 

Mr. Grundy says, that we spoke favourably of 

Exhibition in 1849,—and that we now “ walk 
over to the new Association.” We are favourable 
to all means which bring the producing artist and 

¢ art-buying public into communication :—but 
amongst these means we have our preferences, not- 
withstanding. As the interest of the artist is what 
We have principally in view, we naturally turn to 
t medium which promotes his interest on the 





easiest and most advantageous terms. It is in this 
sense that we said Mr. Grundy’s announcement of 
a Winter Exhibition was “‘ too late” in view of the 
new Association: —not with reference, as he 
assumes, to the question, one way or the other, of 
priority of advertisement. Mr. Grundy’s announce- 
ment, which was well-timed in 1849, is hopelessly 
so now. We repeat our conviction, that ‘the fact 
of a middle-man to act between the painter and 
the buyer like a broker or commission agent, cannot 
stand in face of an arrangement such as that offered 
by the Association of Amateurs.” 

First assuring Mr. Grundy that at the time 
when we spoke favourably of his Exhibition, we 
did not know that he deducted so large a commis- 
sion as 10 per cent. on all sales effected for artists, 
—or, we might have been inclined to withhold our 
good word even without the motive of a more 
liberal agency springing up,—we will proceed to 
point out certain reasons why our approbation 
** walks over” to the new Exhibition from his.— 
First, there is the fact of this 10 per cent. commis- 
sion :—against which, the Association of Amateurs 
charges none whatever. On the plainest principles 
of the market, we think that with such a difference 
in terms Mr. Grundy is there ‘‘too late.” Next, 
when a sale is effected by the new Association, the 
artist and the purchaser will be put into direct 
communication, so that the money transaction will 
pass immediately between themselves :—an ar- 
rangement, Mr. Grundy will see, which may possi- 
bly obviate in the artist’s favour some of those 
delays that are incident to the office of middle- 
man.— The above two conditions are so im- 
portant to the artist, that we will not go in 
search of further reasons. Mr. Grundy says, 
‘‘There is no virtue in the plan of the new Asso- 
ciation which it does not borrow from the Winter 
Exhibition of 49” :—we think ‘ these be virtues,” 
—and we do not find them in Mr. Grundy’s bond. 
We greatly doubt his getting any more “‘ cakes and 
ale” in the face of an Association thus “ virtuous.” 
We cannot think that artists will flock to him for 
the mere pleasure of paying 10 per cent. and 
taking an added chance of waiting for their money. 
By which, Mr. Grundy is to understand, we are 
making no imputation whatever against him,— 
but simply stating the odds in strict arithmetical 
fashion.—In conclusion, we may observe, that, as 
we have not thought it necessary to defend our own 
character against Mr. Grundy’s charge of improper 
motives,—we certainly do not feel called on to 
enter upon the question of the imputations insinu- 
ated by him against the parties to the scheme of 
the rival Winter Exhibition. 





Five-Art Gossip.—We have refrained, as is 
our rule, fror’ all speculation as to the person 
whom the Royal Academicians might be likely to 
elect as successor to the late Sir Martin Archer 
Shee in the office of their President :—not because 
we were not tolerably well informed on the sub- 
ject, but because such speculation is apt to wear 
the indelicate character of di¢tation,—and because 
we chink it well to treat our readers not to specu- 
lations in such matters, but to facts. It has been 
amusing to see a contemporary publication, which 
acts on a different principle, putting forward at 
different times pretty nearly the whole circle of 
surviving Academicians as probable parties for the 
Presidency ; thereby, so far as the information of its 
readers are concerned, leaving the question finally 
pretty much where it was when the journal took 
it up,—and making sure of being right with one 
name if it should be wrong with thirty-five.— 
However, the election has now become a fact :— 
and we may announce that on Monday evening 
last Mr. Eastlake became President of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Eastlake’s accomplishments as a 
scholar in his art the readers of the Atheneum 
know well. That he will help to sustain the dig- 
nity and best interests of the Academy, and assist 
in those reforms which are greatly needed there, 
we do most earnestly hope. 

Mr. Jones—to whom during his declining 
years the late President had delegated his func- 
tions—on the same evening tendered his resigna- 
tion of the office of Keeper of the Royal Academy: 
—a position which he has held for more than ten 





years with honour to himself and advantage to his 
pupils. Of the appreciation of his services by the 
latter our readers will remember that a substantial 
testimonial was presented to Mr. Jones some years 
ago. His urbanity and attention will long, we are 
assured, be gratefully remembered by his brother 
artists. 

The Associateship vacant by the demise of the 
late Mr. W. Westall, the landscape-painter, was 
filled up on the same evening by the election of 
Mr. James Clarke Hook,—whose talents have 
been recently made known by his illustrations of 
Italian History. Having obtained a few years 
since the gold medal as a pupil in the Academy of 
which he has just been elected a member, he was 
appointed one of its travelling students; and his 
stay in the Venetian capital was turned to good 
account, as has been shown in his pictures founded 
on incidents in the lives of Bayard, Francesco 
di Carrara, and Bianca Capello.—But once more, 
in the case of this election, we are met by the 
painful considerations that have accompanied 
all similar events for many years past. Under 
the present constitution of the Royal Academy 
—framed for a very different condition of the 
Arts, and wholly inadequate to their present 
state,—the success of one candidate is bought 
by the disappointment of more, and the Academy 
gains a son at the cost of many friends. This, as 
we have said, is necessarily incident to the present 
limited scale of the Royal Academy,—but the 
matter has been unnecessarily made worse by the 
manner in which the franchise of election has been 
used. Men who, by common consent, should have 
their place in the ranks of the Academy are put 
aside year after year, to make way for new comers 
whose titles, even if as good, might afford to wait. 
The disappointment which could not be avoided 
one year seems actually to be made the ground for 
inflicting the same disappointment the next. The 
blow which must fall somewhere is made to fall 
repeatedly on the same head,—as if from the con- 
sideration that such head had learned to bear it, 
Men whose election was for a time of necessity 
postponed, gradually see themselves deliberately 
shelved,—and find others who were scarcely heard 
of when their title was complete slipping over their 
heads into the seats which they missed yesterday 
by the accident of the case, and seem therefore to 
have forfeited for to-morrow by right.—We hope, 
however, to see a remedy for all this ere long. 

Mr. Cromek—whose drawings of some of the 
architectural antiquities of Rome elicited our comr 
mendation when they were last year shown at the 
Exhibition in Trafalgar Square—has been elected 
a member of the Junior Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

The cultivated eye with a craving for the beau- 
tiful has long felt that some improvement was 
wanted to replace the abominations of design on 
our playing cards; and more than one attempt 
has been made to supply it. Hitherto, these 
attempts have had no success. Indeed, the task, 
from various causes, is not an easyone. It is always 
difficult to attack successfully a prejudice of long 
standing ; and in this instance the old familiars 
are not without their special merits,—though they 
be not those of Fine Art. They are composed of 
massive and distinct parts,—well defined in out- 
line,—and with a strongly contrasted arrange- 
ment of colour : — characteristics essential to 
their purpose as rendering them distinctly recog- 
nizable at a glance. All efforts to supplant 
them have failed in one or other of these 
essentials, even when the proposed substitutes 
have possessed other merits ; and none have suffi- 
ciently respected the fact that the new designs 
to avoid all difficulty of successful introduction 
must have a general resemblance at the first glance 
to the old ones.—We have seen some designs in 
course of production under the hand of Mr. John 
Franklin which bid fair to supply all that is re- 
quired. While they possess great beauty of draw- 
ing and of character, they are so treated in the 
quaint simplicity of their style and arrangement a3 
to do no violence to our ancient prejudice for their 
venerable prototypes. They appear, rather, to have 
grown out of those old forms, and to be their lineal 
descendants developed into grace and beauty. 
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Amongst those already nearly complete, we may 
mention for especial admiration the Queen of 
Spades : also the Knave of that suit, together with 
the Kings of Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs, and the 
Queen of Diamonds.—It is curious, after all, that 
Fine Art—which has already invaded the racing 
and the hunting fields—should have been so slow 
in making its way to the gaming table; but we can 
have little doubt that these cards by Mr. Franklin 
will replace the old black letter version of kings 
and queens and knaves. 

The following letter, referring to a paragraph 
which appeared in our columns some time since 
fante, p. 1049] announcing the particulars of a dis- 
covery made in the new Sacristy of the Cathedral 
of Puys,—has reached us from a correspondent. 

Having seen in the Atheneum of the 5th of October an 
account of a painting of the sixteenth century, discovered 
in the Sacristy of the Cathedral at Puys, supposed to be by 
& French artist,,—I beg leave to offer an opinion, that if 
the painting be by a Frenchman, the subject is taken from 
a Flemish artist. I have in my possession a set of engrav- 
ings of the six sciences, painted by Francis Florus, engraved 











































































by Cock, dated 1565, published at Antwerp,—and so nearly | 
tesembling in their details the picture you mention, that | | " < 
| Norton), and De la Roche (Mr. Kinlock), stand as 


cannot forbear sending you the description of them, 

Ist. Grammatica :—represented by a female richly dressed, 
seated in an elaborately ornamented chair, having the ap- 
pearance of basket work, with a cane in her hand,—the 
alphabet forming a border to her robe,—a hen and chickens 
and birch behind her chair. The room has many young 
nang in it, all with books on their knees, attentively read- 

g. Four are standing round the female, with ink bottles 
hanging to their dresses, and tabletsin their hands. One is 
reading to her. 


~The composition of this picture is true to nature. 

2nd. Arithmetica :—also a female seated,—in a most 
superb chair, at a table on which is lying money and other 
things. She has a book or tablet, on which she is figuring. 
An old man with a long beard, also holding a tablet, is 
standing by her, apparently telling her what to put down. 
Another person is leaning over her chair,—and a third is 
reading.—The pose of all these figures is easy and grace- 
ful, and they are powerfully executed. 

3rd. Rhetorica : —a seated female, holding a caduceus. She 
is leaning over the arm of her beautiful chair, apparently 
addressing a young man seated near her, who holds a tablet. 
An old man, with a flowing beard, and apparently blind, is 
leaning on his shoulders. Books lie about, lettered Cicero, 
ZEschines, Socrates, Demosthenes, &c.; and through the 
window is a view of a street with Flemish buildings. 

4th. Dialectica :—a female seated, wrapped in thought. 
The forefinger of her right hand is pressed against the 
thumb of the left. A bird is on the top of her head, and 
another on the back of her chair,—a scorpion is twined 
round her arm, and a lizard is at her feet. An aged manin 
a flowing mantle stands beside her. 
thors are on the floor; and under is this inscription— 
“Vti Hominem Ratione Docét Dialectica Qvare Merito 
Artivm Apicem Magnvys Hane Plato vocat.” On the en- 

ving is printed in a square—* Franc Florus Pinxit in 

vbvrbano Nicolai Iongelinc Propevrbm Anverpia Hierony- 

mus Cogvs Escvdebat.” 


5th. Musica :—a female seated at a harpsichord, fantasti- | 


cally and gorgeously dressed. Two other persons are play- 
ing on odd looking instruments, and three are singing. A 
variety of old-fashioned instruments are spread about :— 
One a triangle, with a number of loose rings hanging on it. 
There is a goose standing on the floor, with her neck out- 
stretched in the act of hissing ;—and a small bird stands on 
the harpsichord. 

6th. Geometria :—a female figure, gracefully leaning over 
a globe, a pair of compasses in her hand, in the act of mea- 
suring a distance. Two male figures very richly dressed are 
stooping over her and intently watching her movement. A 
serpent surrounds the globe; and a reptile like a toad is on 
the floor, with mathematical books and instruments. The 
scene is in the open air, under a tree, with Flemish build- 
ings in the background. There is a Latin inscription to 
each engraving,—but to copy them would make this com- 
munication too long.—The engraving, which appears to me 
to be on wood, is wonderfully fine and life-like. As Florus 
did not die till 1570, these were published and executed 
under his own inspection most probably. 

The Paris papers report the death, at the age 
of fifty-five, of M. Orsel, an historical painter of 
distinction in that capital. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY begs to announce that the FIRST of her 
ANNUAL SERIES of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will 
poy ta at her residence, 2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
on T ESDAY, the’12th Instant, to commence at Eight o'clock 
precisely, Miss Dolby will be assisted by eminent vocal and instru- 
mental talent. Subscription for the Series, One Guinea. Single 
tickets for the friends of Subscribers, Half-a-guinea each, to be 
obtained of Miss Dolby only. The remaining Soirées will take 
place on the 26th instant and December the 10th. 





Otyrmpic.—On Monday last was assembled at 


this house an overflowing audience, to witness the 
first production of Mr. Westland Marston’s his- 
torical tragedy entitled ‘Philip of France and 
Marie de Méranie’ ;—and the result was, a more 
than ordinary triumph. 

The incidents of the drama are few and simple: 





| the sufferings of their order. 


A little fellow has just entered, and is | 
hanging up his basket, probably containing his dinner. | 


| the sister of Canute, King of Denmark. 





EBooks of ancient au- | 


— though circled with state grandeurs the in- 
terest is mainly domestic. The poet’s skill has 
translated politics into passion—and the world’s 
destinies are made to depend on the beatings 
of the heart. The character of Philip Augustus 
of France — the most distinct and masterly 
creation of Mr. Marston’s pen—was well selected 
to illustrate the morals which he had in view. 
The antagonism between the heart and the world 
is presented on the ground of an individual 
mind :—the king’s soul is made the field of combat 
—and both in its weakness and in its strength it 
teaches the same truth. The hero’s wavering 
character exhibits—now, the strength of the world 
against the weakness of personal will—next, the 
futility of worldly circumstance before the due 
exertion of heroic energy. 

At the commencement of the play Philip 
Augustus is introduced as having just exer 
this controlling power. He has curbed the nobles, 
and asserted the rights of the poor. But oppo- 
sition has been awakened. Three nobles, De 
Fontaine (Mr. Henry Farren), De Touwrnet (Mr. 


types of an aristocratic conspiracy for avenging 
The first of the trio 
represents its intellect :—subtly awaiting oppor- 
tunity, rather than provoking conflict. The means 
of revenge are found in the state of the monarch’s 
affections. Already affianced to Marie de 
Méranie, whom he passionately loves,—Philip has 
been compelled by policy to wed with Zngerburge, 
The first 
act near its opening presents Marie receiving the 
tidings of this unexpected event,—just after having 
yielded to the friendly artifices of her attendant an 
implied confession of her love for the king. The 
shock to her heart fails to subdue the dignity of 
her mind. The struggle between that and her 
softer feelings is touched with the utmost delicacy 
by the dramatist; and was interpreted by a 
kindred spirit in the actress—-Miss Faucit. The 
part of Philip was confided to Mr. G. V. Brooke : 
who has returned to the Olympic stage.—His 


| appearance in the play occurs at the end of the 


first act, first in altercation with Ingerburge, and 
subsequently in council with his chancellor Guerin 
(Mr. Diddear) and Fontaine. This is a scene in 
which the psychological elements of the monarch’s 
character are laid bare.—From this point, the 
structure of the action is very skilfully built up. 
The differences between Philip and Ingerburge 


| prelude a divorce; and the king visits Marie to 


induce her re-acceptance of his vows and her con 
sent to their marriage. The sweetness and fine 


| sympathies of her womanly nature are here touched 
| with extreme beauty; but after prudence had 


almost won, love gains a sudden victory before a 


j last assault of the passionate king—and Marie 
| consents to become a wife and a queen. 


Out of the king’s wilfulness, however, new 
and more terrible perils arise. Denmark, irri- 
tated at the repudiation of Ingerburge, with- 
draws the military subsidy which had been the 
price of the matrimonial alliance,—and appeals 
against the new marriage to Rome. The Pope 
threatens the kingdom with interdict :—and for 
awhile the king stands firm against the menace of 
the Pope. In an impressive scene which concludes 
the third act—and has the elements of dramatic 
effect brought together with a power and a skill that 
have scarcely a rival instance on the modern stage 


| —Philip defies his prelates who have gone over to 


the side of Rome, and summons the barons—whom 
formerly he had defied—to the reseue by a pas- 
sionate appeal to their chivalries—while the great 
bell of the cathedral is tolling out the terrors of 
the church, and the sob of interdict from some 
more distant tower laments through all the din. 
Quite accidentally, too— for the play has been 
written some years—the obvious fitness of these 
references to the recent occurrences in which the 
Church of Rome figures, told on the audience, and 
brought the interest of the scene—already highly 
wrought up—as it were within the domain cf the 
present. The house fairly shook to the applause 
on which the drop curtain fell. Before this, 
however, the sound of the anathematizing bell has 
brought Marie rushing to the council chamber. 





Combating the king's passionate resistance she 
lays the crown for which these terrors are j 
curred at her husband's feet,—and finall = 
him to a compromise. He undertakes imeelf 
to appeal to Rome—and abide the issue, 
Pope, pleased with the apparent submission of 
the monarch, is inclined to look favourably 
his cause—but delays occurring through ae 
tical pride — and, as Philip fears, through 4 
desire on the part of the Supreme Pontiff to erect 
his handling of this matter into a precedent againgt 
the king in general,—falls into the snare laid for 
him by Fontaine. He determines of his own will 
to remove the occasion of the interdict,—and 80 
baffle the intrigues of the Holy See. Ingerburge 
is re-instated in her royal dignity,—while he pro- 
poses toreserve his duty asa husband for Marie, The 
scene in which he has to convey to the latter the 
story of his temporizing and of the part in its action 
which he has assigned to her, was another grand 
occasion for the display of Miss Faucit’s art 
Scorning to be a paramour, she passes, in her wu. 
diminished love and undimmed purity, from him 
like his good angel for ever. ‘ 

Out of this great sorrow comes the rebound in the 
monarch’s nature. Love, grief, remorse, and 
awake the war spirit in his breast ; and he marches, 
with the warriors whose allegiance he had re. 
gained with the withdrawal of the terrors of the 
church, to crush the powers whose hostility had 
helped to bring him to this. In the fifth act, he 
is a conqueror in every way. Rome has effected 
the retirement of Ingerburge to a convent,—andat 
the head of his barons the King has beaten down 
his foes. The crown of his consort is free ;—and 
full of love and flushed with success, Philip bears 
it to Marie—and finds her contracted to the worm, 
She is dying of her love, and of the wounds which 
he had dealt it. Her short and ghastly greeting 
to her lord with the laurel on his brow brings out 
the final moral with startling effect. The stormy 
heart has triumphed,—and lost. She leaves him 
victor,—but she leaves him. Rome is baffled— 
Paris quelled,—his foreign foes repulsed :—and 
Marie dies. All is gained but the love for which 
all had been—but not by noble means, nor with 
the courage and perseverance which they confer— 
risked. The curtain falls on the death of Marie, 
—and cuts off for dramatic use this characteristic 
episode in the life of Philip Augustus :—an epi- 
sode in which the moral of Philip’s impulsive, 
generous, yet crafty and ambitious character is 
brought to bear, by the dramatist, on conditions 
that have historical truth of outline, but are 
shaped to purposes and applications of his own— 
Mr. Marston has made a great stride in advance 
of his previous position by this play. 

Of Miss Faucit’s acting we have spoken inti- 
dentally,—and need say no more. She received 4 
welcome from the audience, after a prolonged ab- 
sence, which showed her how much they expect 
from her,—and she repaid it by giving more.—Mr. 
Brooke, though suffering from the injuries done to 
his voice, caught the character of the, monarch and 
of the occasions with great force, and proved that 
with care he may yet justify the expectations once 
formed of him.—The play was admirably mounted: 
—the scenes and costumes all new and costly. It 
is but a matter of course to say, that the two lead- 
ing actors and the author had to interchange 
courtesies with the audience after the fall of the 
curtain. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The choir of the 
King of Prussia’s Chapel has appeared at the Grand 
National Concerts, with the utmost success. This 
is well merited: since a more perfectly trained 
company of singers, possibly, is not to be h 
on this side of the Baltic. The body of tone pre 
duced is the most agreeable German vocal sound 
of many sounds within our recollection. The 
soprano parts are taken by boys who sing very 
well in tune, and sink surprisingly little in piteb. 
When these two good qualities can be attain 
the peculiar quality of boys’ voices gives a charm 
and a unity to an unaccompanied vocal quar: 
tett attainable by no mixture of sexes. 
spire is thus finished with thesame material as, only 
finer drawn and more delicate than, that of the 
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=—~“hich for swhich form its basis. Only, however, in a old worshipper of Haydn and Beethoven to direct Curwen and the French ‘Méthode’ of M. Chevé 


Court establishment, in which the Court takes great 
-starest, can such sifting and selecting and constant 
. sce under a first-rate conductor have gone 
under Herr Neidhardt have brought this 


as ° 
S To hear it execute 


choir to its existing perfection. 


the Anthems of Mendelssohn, written for its use, is | cantilena floats about his inspirations and gives to 


a treat of the highest order : and these works, thus 
iven, prove to a beauty so individual, so 
epressive, so melodious, and so devout, that we do 
pot hesitate to give them a place in Protestant 
grvice music analogous to those of the Masses and 
Motetts by Palestrina in the Papal Chapel. It is 
delightful to perceive that with the simplest musi- 


qa] means in-reach effects at once so dignified and | announcing the commencement of the English 
go new, so severe and so beautiful, are producible. | Opera Company’s proceedings at Miss Kelly’s 
In short, let our general opinion of the Grand | Theatre, as having taken place on Tuesday even- 
National Concerts have hitherto been what it may, | ing last,—with a presentation of ‘The First Cru- 
we cannot but feel debtors to any direction that | sade,’ the opera by Mr. Mitchell, which has been 
brings before us a musical novelty of such first-rate | already performed at Brunswick with success. In 


excellence as this choir of Berlin church singers. 





A 
HaymaRKET.—Mr. Macready appeared in Lear | Frodsham, Durand, and Gregg.—We may take 
on Saturday last,—and in Richelieu on Monday. | this opportunity to remind the courteous corre- 
Mr. Davenport performed the parts of Edgar and | spondent who has recently addressed us on the 


the Chevalier de Mauprat with his usual talent. 


| 


those who take an interest in quartett writing to 
turn their attention to this master; my own im- 
pression being that Signor Pappalordo has studied 
the Germans with a sympathizing mind and a power 
to reproduce,—and that, with all this, the Italian 


his quartett an attraction for even an uneducated 
ear. Let me add, that Signor Pappalordo’s work 
has been performed at the Academy of Music in 
Palermo, and in select circles in Naples. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—No good 
purpose would be served by our doing more than 


London, the leading parts are taken by Mrs. 
lexander Newton, Miss Lowe, Messrs. Bridge 





. “ ‘Ser | 
subject in general, that our opinions can be no | 


Mr. Macready’s appearances we do no more than | mystery or secret to any one who has read the 


announce. His impersonations have passed the | Atheneum, and that we must therefore be spared 
ordeal of criticism again and again, —and are | once again discussing causes and effects. the rela- 


among the familiar facts of the play-going public. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Music in Italy. 
Naples. 

Tuis is the season when our theatres publish 
their prospectuses for the winter campaign :—and 
Iwill now give you what information I can as to 
our prospects. The disasters of the revolution are 
evidently felt throughout the Peninsula even by 
the theatre :—the announcements being as meagre 
as they well can be, and the Jimpresarit in most in- 
ances contenting themselves with the reproduc- 
tion of old favourite works. Until a few days since, 
no one in Naples could be found to reign over the 
dominions of Apollo and the Ballet. San Carlo 
was closed,—and the busy spider had begun to 
weave its meshes beneath the very doors of the 
Temple. The Government, however, came to the 
rescue :—the old Jmpresarii retired,—and the new 
Inpresario has put forth his bill of fare. 
the season three new operas are promised, written 
expressly for Naples—one by Mercadante, and the 
other two by Staffa and De Giosa. Two musical 
pieces, also new, are promised— ‘La Schiava 
Saracena,’ by Mercadante, and Ricci’s ‘Corrado 
('Altamura.” The prime donne named are, Mes- 
dames Tadolini and Evers,—the tenori, Signori 
Cuzzani, Baldanza, and Fedor,—the Lassi, De Bas- 
wi, Gionfrida, and Arati. 

The musical gossip which has reached us from 
other parts of Italy is soon disposed of. — At 
Bologna, Verdi's ‘ Luisa Miller’ is to be the stock 
winter piecee—Malvezzi, the tenor, to be the star. 

raschini, it is said, has been gaining much ap- 
plause at Bergamo. At Parma, the prima donna 
Rosetti is to form the attraction of the winter 
sason; and the curtain is to rise with ‘Don Pro- 
‘pio’ and ‘La Prova di un’ Opera.’—The good 
people of Turin are exhausting their enthusiasm 
with ‘La Lega Lombarda.’—Genoa gives ‘Lucre- 
aa Borgia ; but nothing new is promised either in 
we way of composition or of artists. In the Athe- 
mewn [No. 1176, p. 514] you throw out as a spe- 
culation the question whether we may look for a new 
Yuphonist or quartett writer among the Italians. 
I think the hope is justified by a recent claimant for 
tonourir that difficult branch of musical composition. 

Maestro Pappalordo has lately produced some 
quartett music which is pronounced worthy of a 
German head and an Italian heart. The journals 
df Sicily and of N aples are alike loud in his praise ; 
~ Thave heard a few professors from the classical 
orth bestow 
Pappalordo which warrants me in directing your 
“tention to his works, They are published at Milan 
‘ud at Naples. Like myself, I perceive you do not 


During | 





an amount of eulogium on Signor | 


Pacemuch dependence on the extravagant language | 


of musical criticism in Italy :—but you will allow an 


tion to each other of which seems at once imme- | 
diate and lasting. 

Writing, as we must do, ere M. Jullien shall 
have broken out in all his glory (after a sublimely 
mysterious silence of many weeks) we can only 
note that the features of his Promenade Concerts 
this yeareare to be Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, with a 
new Song by Meyerbeer,—an enlarged orchestra, 
—a Quadrille of all Nations, introducing a bat- | 
talion of drums belonging to one of the regiments 
of the National Guard of Paris,—and the octo- 
basso, the Behemoth fiddle, invented by M. Vil- 
Jaume, the clever Luthier of Paris, and which gained 
a prize ata recent Exposition there. These are 
preparations alike grand and fearful,—not, how- 
ever, without their precedent in former days. If 
we recollect rightly (and we think the story is to 
be found among Mr. Cradock’s anecdotes), the Earl 
of Sandwich had parchment stretched on a screen | 
covering the side of a room at Hinchinbrook, in | 
order to make a double-double-double drum. This | 
grotesque monster, however, was used only once ; 
—for on its being struck (it is to be supposed with 
force proportionate) the sound was found so ter- | 
rific that it was never touched again. 

From the Dramatic and Musical Review we de- 
rive a report that Mr. Stammers has taken the 
Marylebone Theatre, with operatic intentions. 

It is a good sign of the health of taste, that pro- 
vincial concerts for chamber-music seem to be on | 
the increase in England ; and, what is yet more 
satisfactory, that these should be supported by | 
resident artists independently of star-assistance | 
from London. Among them may be mentioned 
the Quartett parties of Mr. E. Thomas at Liver- 
pool, of Mr. and Mrs. Reinagle at Oxford, and of 
Herr Halle at Manchester.—The last-named pianist, 
however, it should be mentioned, is about forth- 
with to establish himself in London. 

Letters from Dublin assure us that the success 
of Miss Catherine Hayes has been greater on her 
second than on her first visit.—An entertainment 
of somewhat novel quality is, we perceive, about 
to be commenced by Madame Thillon and Mr. 
Hudson in company. 

Dr. Mainzer, we perceive, is to open vocal 
classes in Manchester. We wait with some 
curiosity to see whether this is preparatory to emi- 
grating from the latter town, as has happened on 
former occasions,—in spite of votes of confidence 
in the Professor, and votes of censure on the 
Atheneum, passed by those who have believed 
more implicitly in the persistence of Dr. Mainzer 
and the permanence of his method than we have 
been able to do. 

It may be recollected that two winters ago 
[Athen. No. 1101] some mention was made of 
proposed methods of teaching sight-singing by 
aid of a new notation. In the course of this, 
the English manuals of Miss Glover and Mr. 








were adverted to. The boastfulness and unphilo- 
sophical impatience of all systems but M. Chevé’s 
own as shown by the last-named French professor, 
are matters as familiar as the commonest musical 
discord to every part-singer who has examined into 
the artistic establishments of our generally courteous 
neighbours. M. Chevé has also been fond of pour- 
ing out in the Parisian journals those attacks, impu- 
tations, and challenges, the very tone of which, as 
arguing the presence of no common arrogance and 
bad temper, is sufficient to have impeded him asa 
popular teacher—seeing that from any one aspiri 

to that position we call for good morals and ci 

manners, no less than for clever methods. The 
despotic rudeness of a Monsey or an Abernethy, 
however successful in medicine, to terrify and afflict 
foolish persons of quality in search of a sensation, 
would make havoc of the ‘‘ young idea,” were it 
to become the medium of school and college in- 
struction. Some time ago, this angry M. Chevé 
solemnly tendered his services to the French Go- 
vernmentas a popularinstructor,—being anxious to 
supersede those teaching the masses on the method of 
Wilhem. A Commission was appointed to examine 
into the merits of his method. The Commission has 
finished its labours, and sent inits Report. Some pas- 
sages of this are worth paraphrasing for the benefit of 
such as think that since the familiar musical nota- 
tion is hard to learn, the matter may be simplified 


| by giving the student an additional method and 


vocabulary to commit to memory— 

The system of figures adopted by M. Chevé is only appli- 
cable, by his own admission, to vocal music, and in that 
branch even we have already said that it is insufficient. 
As regards the thousand complications of instrumental music, 
M. Chevé gives up the attempt, owning that the ordinary 


| system of notation must always be resorted to,—in pieces 


destined for the flute, violin, piano,—above all for the full 
score. Supposing, then, that a pupil, dismissed from hig 
school is a skilful and imperturbable master of sol-/a-ing, he 
will, nevertheless, be obliged if he wish to pass to the study 
of an instrument to learn the ordinary notation. * * * 


| M. Chevé reduces all tonalities to a single one :—thus, we 


admit, lessening the labour of his disciples. But does the 
pupil who knows only one tone, in place of knowing twelve, 
possess all the knowledge necessary? It seems to us almost 
impossible that this method of M. Chevé can give to his 
pupils any sufficient understanding of the mechanism of 
modulation. 

Finally, the Commission—which included MM. 
Auber, Adam, Carafa, Clapisson, Halévy, and 
Zimmermann—ended by deciding that this method 
so loudly vaunted by M. Chevé is on no pretext or 
argument worthy of entertainment to supersede the 
Wilhem method. The Central Committee has wisely 
authenticated.and adopted their Report ; to which, 
as fully and scientifically vindicating opinions long 
since thrown out in the Atheneum,—and for the 
consideration of the well-meaning personsin England 
who have desired to adopt and introduce similar 
processes—it is well to draw attention. 

Signor Colini, a baritone of Italian reputation, 
has been engaged by Mr. Lumley for the Italian 
Opera at Paris. Herr Eckert has been appointed 
accompanist and chef du chant there.—Madame 
Castellan has gone to Berlin,—Mdlle. Alboni to 
Madrid. Among the other novelties talked about 
for the Grand Opéra at Paris, a three-act opera, 
written by M. Auber for this lady, is mentioned in 
the Gazette Musicale as among the possibilities, 
The part in his new opera of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ 
which was to have been sung by Mdlle. Mainvielle 
is, according to the Gazette Musicale, now to be 
given to Madame Laborde. It is high time that 
the work should make its appearance ; too long pro- 
tracted expectation being perilous, unless the opera 
when it comes prove a ‘ Prophéte.’—A third Society 
for giving orchestral concerts in Paris, to be called 
the Société Sainte Cécile, is in progress of organiza- 
tion. The concerts are to be six in number, on alter- 
nate weeks with the concerts of the Conservatoire ; 
and the orchestra and chorus, numbering in all one 
hundred and thirty performers, are to be directed 
by M. Seghers. 





MISCELLANEA 

Peruvian Mummies.—Sir,—In an account, recently given, 
of a very interesting discovery, by Dr. Reid, of mummies 
at Chinchin, the Doctor's opinion is stated to be, that these 
persons had buried themselves to escape from the ravages 
of the Spaniards. This opinion is curiously corroborated 
by a passage in Surgeon Lionel Wafer's (surgeon to the 
Buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus in 1680) * Voyages and 
Description, &c.’ p. 208, London, 1699, as follow.“ We 
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also put ashore at Vermejo, in 10° S. lat. I was one of those 
who landed to see for water. We marched about four miles 

a sandy bay, which we found covered with the bodies 
of men, women and children, These bodies, to appearance, 
seemed as if they had not been above a week dead; but if 
touched, they proved dry and light as a sponge or piece of 
acork. We were told by an old Spanish Indian whom we 
met, that in his father’s time, the soil there which now 
yielded nothing, was well cultivated and fruitful,—that the 
city of Wormi had been so numerously inhabited with 
Indians, that they could have handed a fish from hand to 
hand till it reached the Inca,— but that when the Spaniards 
came and laid siege to their city, the Indians, rather than 
yield to their mercy, dug holes in the sand, and buried 
themselves alive. The men as they now lie, have by them 
their broken bows, and the women their spinning wheels and 
distaffs with cotton yarn upon them. Of these dead bodies 
I brought on board a boy of about ten years of age, with an 
intent to bring him to England; but was frustrated of my 
purpose by the sailors, who had a foolish conceit that the 
compass would not traverse right whilst there was a dead 
body on board, so they threw him overboard, to my great 
vexation. Epwarp CuLien, M.D.” 

Discovery of Enormous Fossil Eggs. —The Cal- 
cutta Englishman writes:—“ The Mauritian men- 
tions, on the authority of a Bourbon journal, that a 
singular discovery has been made in Madagascar. 
Fossil eggs of an enormous size have been found in 
the bed of a torrent. The shells are an eighth of 
an inch thick, and the circumference of the egg itself 
is 2 feet 8 inches lengthways, and 2 feet 2 inches 
round the middle. One which has been opened 
contains 84 litres, or about 2 gallons! What was 
to have come out of these eggs? Bird or crocodile? 
The natives seem to be well acquainted with them, 
and say that ancient tradition is uniform as to the 
former existence of a bird large.enough to carry off 
an ox. This is only a little smaller than the roc of 
oriental fable, which waited patiently till he saw the 
elephant and rhinoceros fighting and then carried 
off both at one stoop. Some fossil bones were 
found in the same place as the eggs; but the Bour- 
bon editor says that he will leave it to the pupils of 
the great Cuvier to decide to what animal they 
belong. If they should prove to be the bones ofa 
bird of size corresponding to the eggs, the discovery 
will indeed be an extraordinary one. 





To ConresponpENts.—R. C. W.—M. A.—A Subscriber— 
Ignoramus—C. W.—J. 8. H.—P. Q.—Dr. J. R. W.—S. Y.— 
received. 

An OLD Svusscriser, Liverpool, is informed that as the 
Marquis of Hertford’s intended Gallery in Piccadilly is in 
progress of erection, his various purchases are for the pre- 
sent stowed away until it shall becompleted. It is expected 
to be so in the spring of next year. The purchases made 
by the Marquis at the King of Holland's sale were seen, 
immediately on their arrival, at the house of his agent, Mr. 
Mawson, in Berners Street, Oxford Street. Our correspon- 
dent is referred to that gentleman for further information. 

c. B.— We would r d this correspondent to 
address his inquiry to the Editor of that able and useful 
publication, Notes and Queries. 

A. E. T.—This correspondent should have given his name 
and address. His course will be, to put himself in commu- 
nication with our publisher. 

Homa@oratuy.—We have received a variety of letters on the 
subject of the article on Homeopathy which appeared in our 
columns a fortnight since. Someare abusive; and these we 
of course pass by, as admitting the force of our argument 
and the helplessness of their own by the abuse. We havea 
letter ofa very different kind—calm, courteous, and earnest 
from Dr. Dudgeon. The Doctor will scarcely think it 
strange that, entertaining such strong opinions as we do 
on the subject on which he writes, we refuse to lend our 
a to an argument for the doctrine which we denounce. 

e question is not raised by us,—but by the authors whom 
we reviewed. The affirmation of homeopathy is maintained 
in these books as its own ground,—and it came regularly 
before us as a portion of our critical duty to give our 
opinion as to the d of the positi taken. We 
cannot allow the re-assertion of these positions in our 
columns, even when stated with fairness, as they are by 
Dr. Dudgeon. The Doctor endeavours to support the 

h ter of Hah by the fact of the estimation in 
which he was held by some distinguished men:—but he 
should remember that some of the most remarkable im- 
postors have found adherents among the most enlightened 
men of their day.—Another of the letters in question is 
from Mr. Warne, the Honorary Secretary to the Hahnemann 
Hospital. It invites us to an inspection of the Hospital and 
of the cures performed in it on the homeopathic principle. 
We have never doubted the fact of cure,—and must leave 
the comparison of the relative number of cures effected in 
Hahnemannic and in other hospitals to the medical profes- 
sion. But whatever may be the result of that comparison, 
we shall continue to maintain as a logical consequence of the 
premises involved that the patients cured under homeo- 
pathic treatment have not been cured as a consequence 
of the application of homeopathic principles or doses. 
Another correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ lgnoramus,” 
suggests that the fact of animals finding their way to parti- 
cular spots at great distances may arise from their suscep- 
tibility to the magnetic currents which are constantly 
traversing the earth. It may be so:—but the writer gives 
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Ready next week, with Engravings on Wood, 
OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By F. C. SKEY, F.R.S. 


8yo. cloth, 188. 


REMARKS ON INSANITY; 
Its Nature and Treatment. 
By HENRY MONRO, M.B., Oxon, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
8vo. 28, 6d. 


ON THE IDENTITY OR NON- 
IDENTITY OF TYPHOID 
AND TYPHUS FEVERS. 


By WILLIAM JENNER, M.D. 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College. 
8vo. cloth, 48. 6d, 

“This work contains an extended account of Semele and 
typhus fevers, the result of a long investigation undertaken by the 
Author, in his capacity of physician to the Fever Hospital. The 
pathological investigations of Dr. Jenner are a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject.”—Lancet. 


ON ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 

In its Relation to Stomach and Renal 
Diseases. 

By HENRY BENCE JONES, M.D. F.RS. 


Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Rim 

wHasehy. Arehbiehe yA Dulin. Reprinted from the > 
octavo! ition ; with a ¢ Author’s E) i haw 
tions. In crown 8vo. 4s, Gd. bound ——— and Adg. 


ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. By Archbisho 
WHATELY. pBeprinted from the 7th (octavo) Edition ; with 4 
e Author's Emendations an iti mm By - 
bound in cloth. “ poms, En cooun Ore, a, 
*x* The above are the only correct and perf iti 
bishop Whately’s Works on Logic and on Rhetorie sang ht 
formly with the small octavo edition of the * Encyclopedia Mee 
politana.’ bap) meta of that work issued as the Author 
mere reprints of papers communicated by him more than fon ~ 
five Lb mail , aeeee y~ ye: works have received = 
important Additions an mendations, thi i 
included in the above editions. » She whole of ‘which ae 
Copies of the Demy Octave Editions of Archbishop Whate} 
Logic and Rhetoric, price 10s. 6d. each, printed uni nelys 
the Author’s other works, may still be had. any a 


WORKS BY BADEN POWELL, M.A. F.R.S, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 
THE CONNEXION of NATURAL agg 
DIVINE TRUTH; or, the Study of the Inductiy br 
considered as subservient to Theology. 8vo. 98. mae EAnge 
STATE EDUCATION, considered with refer. 
ence to Prevalent Misconceptions on Religious Grounds. gro, % 
TRADITION UNVEILED; or, an Exposition 
of the Pretences and Tendency of Authoritative Teaching in the 
Church, 8vo. 3.—SUPPLEMENT to Tradition Unveiled 2. 
THE UNDULATORY THEORY as applied 


to the DISPERSION of LIGHT. 8yo. With a coloured Char 
of the Prismatic Spectra. 9s. o 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY: con- 
sy principally from Ofticial Documents in the Admiralty. By 
VILLIAM 0. 8. GLLLY. With a Preface by WILLIAM 5 
GILLY, D.D. Canon of Durham. Post 8vo. 


_CHANCE and CHOICE ; or, the Education of 


Two Tales. 1, The Young Governess. 2. Claudine 





“The work of Dr. Bence Jones is one of the most philosophical 
and practical which has issued from the press for many ro yz 
ince, 


“Dr. Bence Jones is already favourably known as the author of 
works and papers on animal chemistry, and this contribution to 
his favourite science is calculated to extend his reputation as an 
able chemist and sound physician.”— Monthly Medical Journal. 

“A most valuable addition to our English literature....Its 
author is one of our best and most accomplished medical chemists,’ 

Medical Times. 





ASTLEY COOPER PRIZE—1850. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


Vol. VIL, Part I., with Plates, price 7s. 


CONTENTS. 

1. On the State of the Blood and the Blood-vessels in Inflamma- 
tion, ascertained by Experiments, Injections, and Ob- 
servations by the Microscope (the ‘Astley Cooper Prize 
Essay’ for 1850). By T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S. 

2. On the Application of Chemical Analysis, and Microscopic 
Examination of Morbid Products, to the Formation ore 

Correct Diagnosis. By Bransby B. Cooper, F.R.S. 

3. Cases selected from the Ward-books of Petersham House; with 

Remarks. By John C. W. Lever, M.D. 
4. On Anwmic Murmurs and their Diagnosis. By H. M. 
Hughes, M.D. 

5. Cases on Qteeeresions in Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred 
8. Taylor, M.D. 

6. Select Cases of Hernia. (Fourth Series.) By Edward Cock. 

7. Insuperable Constipation—Symptoms of Strangulated Hernia 

—Peritonitis—Stricture of Rectum. By John Birkett. 
8 Ophthalmic Cases ; with Remarks. By John F. France. 
9. Case of Malignant Disease of the Tongue, in which the Lingual 
Gustatory Nerve wasdivided. By John Hilton, F.K.S. 
10, Case_of Chronic Laryngitis, Pregnancy, Tracheotomy; with 


Remarks. By H. RK. Rump. 


On DISEASES of MENSTRUATION 
AND 
OVARIAN INFLAMMATION 
In Connexion with Sterility, Pelvic 
Tumours, and Affections of 
the Womb. 


By EDWARD JOHN TILT, M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Paddingt Free Disp y for the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 68, 


‘* We rejoice to see that physicians of weight and authority are 
beginning to look beyond the os and cervix uteri for the causes of 

isease in these par Already a reformation somewhat analogous 
to what Abernethy effected for surgical diseases has commenced ; 
and we feel assured that Dr. Tilt’s work will powerfully co-operate 
in helping it forward, and in placing the pathology and therapeu- 
tics of diseases of the female generative organs upon a sound and 
permanent basis.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal. 








no facts to support his position. 


Cir t Ss. 
de Soligny. Pest 8vo. 


ANSCHAR: a Story of the North. By Ricuaap 
JOHN KING. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 





CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS of 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, By R. W. BROWNE, MA 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College. Feap. vo. te, 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. 
towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. 
J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Head Master of King Edward's Scho 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Second Edition, much enlarged, 8vo, 1%*. 
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JESCHYLUS. Translated into English Verse. 
With Notes; a Life of Eschylus, and a Discourse on the Greek 
Tragedy. By J. 8. BLACKIE, Professor of Latin Language in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. small 8vo. 16s, 





RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. * 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor of Chemistry at St. Bartho 
lomew’s Hospital. Second Edition, much enlarged, with Llu 
trations. 5s. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY; or, The Earth as It Is. By MISS RK. M. ZORNLIS 
With Illustrations. 3rd Edition. 6s, 

RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By Ret. 
L. TOMLINSON, M.A. With Illustrations. 3rd Edition #@ 


THE WORLD of WATERS ; or, Recreations 
in Hydrology. By MISS KR. M. ZORNLLN. With Illustrations 
2nd Edition. 68, 

RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Ms 
R. M. ZORNLIN. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOHN CARTER. By W.!. 
DAMPIER, Vicar of Coggeshall. Post 8vo. With Ilustr 
tions, 58. 


HELIGOLAND ; or, Reminiscences of Cu 
hood. A genuine Narrative of Facts. By AN Orr 
DAUGHTER. Edited by Mrs, C. W., Author of * Paddy's Lean 
a in the Poor-house. With Two Lithographs. 2nd Edve 
2a. 6 


EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of & 
VOICE. By JOHN HULLAH. 

For SOPRANO or TENOR VOICES. 2nd Radition, & 

For ALTO or BASS VOICES. 28. ¢d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE 
By 0.COCKAYNE, M.A. one of the Classical Masters of Ki 





London: Joun CuurcuILt, Princes-street, Soho. 


College. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 1s, 3d. 
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LMANACH DE GOTHA for 
Poles & Co. Foreign Booksell 37, Seho-equare. 
w ready, Svo. bound in cloth extra, price 78. 6d. 
LIMMERINGS in the DARK; or, Lights 
and Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. SOMNER 
gp me ete ER. 
Also, recently published, by the same Author, 8vo. price 58, cloth, 
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OTICE “of an NPUBLISHED MANU- 
SCRIPT of HARY EY. 
E. PAGET, M.D. 
Fellow of Caius College “Cambridge, ‘and Deellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. 

London: Langman, Bréwn, Green and > Cambridge : 

J. Deighton 


Thi is day is pu published, price 88. 6d 


TREATISE on the MOTION of a SINGLE 
FABTICLE, and of TWO PARTICLES ACTING ON 


ONE ANOT 
te FR RCHIB ALD SANDEMAN, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : John Deighton. London : John W. Parker. 
This day, in 8vo. price 16s. containing 419 closely-printed pages, 
and illustrated by 238 Engravings on Wood, 

A SECOND EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, OF 


HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By JAMES MILLER, F.R.S.E. F.R.C.S.E. 
Professor of fo in the University of izdinbargh, Senior 
eon to the Royal Infirmary, _ 
The former Edition was 

“ An impro vement, we will venture to wy. ‘upon all that has 
gone before it.”— Lond. Med. Gazette. 

“ An admirable epitome of the surgical science of the day.” 





* It presents the york in the 1 ofthe science more fully and clearly 
than any other work language with which we are ac- 
q —Ph edical Examiner. 

Recently published, by the or” Author, 
HE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 
In small €vo. price 98. containing 710 closely-printed pages. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
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HILIP OF FR ANCE pn “MARIE DE 
MERANIE;; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Royal Olympic senare, a the Author of ‘The Patrician’s 

Daughter,’ ’Strathm 
Also, -2rd Edition, “STRATHMORE ; a Tragic 
Play, as_performed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 








Now ready (in Monthly Numbers), No.1 of 
UOTATIONS from the PLAYS of 
SHAKESPEARE. Alphabetically arranged, with = 
references. Each Number to contain two or more Plays. 
whole to be completed in 10 Numbers. By CHARL oTTE 
LYNDON. One Shilling each Number. 


Published by J. Briddon, Ryde; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. . 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO, CAMBRIDGE. 


ILSON. A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. 
y W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo. 


boards, ‘ 
PHEAR. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Examples, solved Geometrically. By 
J. B. Pana” AL As, Fellow and fathematical Lecturer of Clare 


Halli. In Nover 

SNOWBALL. CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools, being the Demonstrations of the Propositions 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in which those persons who are 
net Candidates for Honours are examined for the Degree of B.A. 
By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fourth Edition. To which are added numerous Examples and 
Problems, with Hints for their Solution. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Nearly ready. 


LUND. A SHORT AND EASY COURSE 
OF ALGEBRA, chiefly designed for the use of Junior Classes in 
Schools, wi r numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. 

LUND, late Fellow of * John’s College, and 
Woo’ 8 Algebra.’ 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
- Met, catniticns are admirable for their ‘simplicity an@ clear- 


'— Athenc 
"BOARDMAN, ARITHMETIC: RULES 
AND REASONS. JOHN BOARDMAN, M.A, Fellow of 
Caius College, and Mat penations Master in the’ Grammar School, 
Manchester. 12mo. cloth 6d, 


DRAKE. DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 
The Greek Text with English Explanatory Notes. By B. DRAKE, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College. Crown 8vo, Jn November. 


M‘COY. DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH 
PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the 
Woodwardian Collection, and contained in the Geological Mu- 
seum of the Univ ersity of Cambridge, with Figures of the new and 
imperfectly known Species. By F EDERICK M‘COY, Professor 
of Geology in Queen’s College, Belfast, Author of ‘ Carboniferous 
Limestone Fossils of Ireland.’ Part 1. 4to. In the Press. 


WESTCOTT. THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
GOSPEL HARMONY, with an Appendix containing LA —— 
on Inspiration from the Early Fathers. (Norrisian Pri 
we By B. F. WESTCOTT, B.A., Fellow of Trinity < College. 

Wy. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 





d, Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3a 
K G “EDWARD THE SiXTHS LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for Use of Schools. 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 


Now complete, in two small volumes, price 11 
[DFAS or, OUTLINES of a NEW SYSTEM 
of PHILOSOPHY. 
G. JOBERT, 


Author of * Pint Philosophy of Geology,’ &e. 

“The first essay we considered one of the ablest of modern 
ductions upon the philosophy of the day ; we deem the continua- 
tion of his analysis as much entitled to profound consideration.” 

Literary Gazette. 

Psy clear, and logical, and written in good forcible Eng- 

lish.”—.A. Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, Sth 


otien, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
NOVELS BY MRS. MOWATT. 
THE FORTUNE-HUNTER ; or, the Adven- 


tures ofa Man about Town. A Novel of New York Society. 
By ANNA CORAH MOWATT. Royal 8vo. sewed, 2s. 
A Tale of 


EVELYN; or, a Heart Unmasked. 
Domestic Life. By ANNA CORAH MOWATT. 2 vols. royal 
12mo. sewed, 38. 

Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Ir Inn. 


Just published, price 1s 
HE ART of CONVERSATION 
a Lecture addressed to the Young, delivered before the Awl, 
bers of the a Institute, Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
May 18th, 1849. By WILLIAM HENTY. 
vondon : org Meryon, 174, Fenchureh- street. 


w ready, price 1a. 
THE ACHIEV EMENTS of SIDEREAL 
ASTRONOMY in the MIDDLE of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY; a familiar Explanation of the Appearances and 
Movements of the Stars, and of Lord Rosse’s Views of their firma- 


mental C a 
ROBERT JAMES MANN 
Author of ‘The Planetary and Stellar Univ: rerse,’ &e. &e. 
London: Jarrold & Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











wee — email Evo, pp. 224, bound in cloth, 28. 6d. ; gilt, &c, 
6d. ; or 6d. extra by post, 
BU RNS, h, D., Author of * None but Jesus,’ &c. & 
IGHT for the HOUSE of MOURNING,— 
A BOOK for the BEREAVED. 
Also, lately publishes, by the same Author, a Somagnnee volume 
© the above, same size and pric 
LIGHT for the SICK ROOM,—A BOOK 
for the AFFLICTED. 
“ It is an excellent book for the Invalid’s Chamber.” 
Baptist’s Magazine. 
“A treatise benevolently conceived, sowertalty written, and 
well adapted to answer the ends for which it has been composed.” 
Morning Herald. 
“it is just the sort of thing it ought to be for the objects con- 
templated.”—Christian Witness. 
Houlston & Stoneman, 65, 
sellers in the United Kingdom 


‘seeeaemeneadh ‘row; and of all Book- 





1 This day is i ratio, price 68. 
AGRICULTUR AL PHYSIOLOGY, 
NIMAL and VEGETABLE. 
Designed: for tthe U 7 rf aan seas yy) le 
T. LIN KEY 
Ins a. fl 8vo. oy ee _ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW eee * od — BAL eames 
price 
KLEMENTS rs of NA’ T U R AL THEOLOGY. 
y JAMES BEAVEN, D.D 
Professor Bani in King’s College, oo 
Bivins) ved Paal’s C nurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
be had, by the same Author, 


Al HELP my CATECHISING. New Edit. 2s. 


“THE PICI TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
st published, price 10s. cloth, 
COMPLETE INDEX to the PICTORIAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND; forming, at the same time, an 
Alphabetical Chronology of all the Public Events and National 
Characteristics. 
By H. C. HAMILTON, Bet. of the State-Paper Office. 
*x* Early application for this Work will be necessary,as only a 
limited number has been printed 
London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
Recently publish hed, 
hs PROGRESS of the INTELLECT. By 
W. MACKAY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 248. 

A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS of CHRIS- 
TIAN CIVILIZATION. By DE VERICOUR. Post 8vo. cloth, 
108, 

SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Jonny Stores SmrrH. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM and INFI- 
DELITY. By J. A. LANGFORD. Post8vo. cloth, 53. 

The PURPOSE of EXISTENCE popularly 
considered. Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

The NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. Froupr, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

PHASES of FAITH. By F. W. Newmay. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 

Ww. 


The SOUL. By F. 
cloth, 68. 
HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY. 
By F. W. NEWMAN. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London : J ohn Chapman, 142, Strand, 


ORKSHIRE FIRE. and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonua, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 














Newman. Post 8vo. 


London pease 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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eae. or ofany of the Agents of ype, 
ne Premiums require »y this Office on lo 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
er 4 RANCE COMPANY, 36, ~~ Mens 0 Londen, 

Capital 100,0002., with power to in 500, 0002, 

The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, C Charman 
JOSHUA P. BROWN WESTHEAD, Esq. MP- Vice-Chairman, 
sal. Policies, whether for Life or Guaruntee, are issued free of 
Profits natvided i in 1854, and afterwards annually, 

Foreign and Colonial risks undertaken on favourable terms, No 
exera premiums for Australian, the North American Colonies, or 
e Cape. 
Prospectuses and further information may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, at the — of the Company, a 
above, or to any of the Company's Agen P 
By order, SAMES KNIGHT, Secretary, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
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LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
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_ H. Blair Ava-ne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
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511 5 0 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In 
serene is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 

he Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Pond n. 


[HE STANDARD Lvs ASSUR ANCE 
COMPA 
LONDON, 82, King W a 
EDINBURGH, 3, George-street ( Head Office). 
DUBLIN, 66, U, pper Sackville-street. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS 1850. 
The CALCULATIONS are now in progress, preparatory to & 
DIVISION OF PROFITS for the Five Years ending 
15tu NOVEMBER NEXT, 
and as all Policies opened before that date will Peston J 
Division, the Directors request the attention of p: s 
nor de to assure, to the advantage of joining the Company at 
is time 
As the Com any’s Policies are ranked at each Division of Profits, 
according to the e hesvoutar year in which they are opened, persouls 
who may Assure before the 15th of November next will also receive 
Additions, at the following rate, at fature Divisions :— 
6 Years in 1855, 
” in 1860, 
» in 1565, 
and so ou, increasing by ‘five years at each period. THE BONTS 
ADDITI ONS declared in 1835, 1840 and 1845 are shown in the 
Company’s Prospectus. 


The following are SPECIMENS extracted from the TABLE 
referred to: : 
A Policy for £1,000, opened in 1825, was increased in 1845 to £1.00 
Pe tases wditics: MEE ‘cnusanes » » 8 


WS saan acksgenicsacckdiasse. PINE <cocsnsnsexses a 


£1,458 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 

During the year 1849, upwards of E1icnt Hunprep Persoss 
joined the Company ; and during the last six years alone up’ wards 
of TurEE Tnovsanp Ercut Houxprep Persons have become 
Assurers. stab 

The STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was 1 
lished in 1825, and now stands the First Office in Scotland ia 
public favour, as shown by the Reports of the year 1849, having 
transacted a larger business in that year than any other Inst 4 is 
tion. The Income of the Company is 160,001, PER ANNUM ; ane i 
large and increasing Funds have been invested with much care, 
chiefly on the security of Land or Government Securiti in 

Every information will be supplied at the Company's s Ofies 
Edinburgh, London, or Dublin; also, at the Agencies « be 
Company, which are amet throughout Scotland. Englan¢, 
and Ireland. TLL TBO THOMSON, Manager. 


P WARBT, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street. 
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———s pIVISION OF PROFITS. 


PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ite 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON 
Charles Cave, os. ‘hairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
ethird di 1 and second sal and Pole sehected. dust of 
profits wil 


Policies e one ane, 

current year 1 be he qu ivision o 
the _ it the ywhele = 

Mee gity.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the lia- 

ns nder every naar. valued separately, this Company affords 

be Security of fa saben Capital, exceeding in amount 100 per 

{the gross val of all its liabilities, at a charge of less than 

Ser on the Premiums received during the last quinquennial 





rofits added to many of the thet Policies are sufficient to 
all the future Premium: 
ird of the Premium from the commencement may remain 
gp credit, by which 1,5001. may be insured on payment of a Pre- 
0002, 

5 ey without participation in Profits are granted at re- 
and further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, ag above ; at the Branch Office, No, 16, Pall Mall ; or of the 


d Countr: 
Agents in Town and Wountry. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


qe 
RACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
EFFECT of MUTUAL ASSURANCE. _ 
A Policy opened with the MCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ABSURANTE SOCIETY in any year from 1815 to 1819 inclusive, 
hed a vested ane at Ist January, 1546, of 84 per cent, ; and in the 
event of such Policy emerging after payment of the present year’s 
there would be paid to the ves of the 
member. \n addition to the original insurance, a Bonus of upwards 
of @ per cent., or very nearly double the original amount of 








Indike e manner, 4 policy fe phe in the year 1830 had a vested 
bonus at Ist Jan wards of 36 per cent., and in the 
event of the = death after payment of the present year’s 
premium, his representatives would receive, -~ nee to the 

insurance, a bonus of upwards of 47 per 

In like manner, a policy opened in the year r 1840 had a vested 
bonus at Ist January, 1846, of upwards of 14 per cent., and in the 

event of the member's death after payment of the present year’s 
his Te would receive, in addition to the ori- 


ex ok two L -- \ ead and four thousand 
which is the sole property of the members of the Society. 

N.B No member is entitled to participate in the Sy of the 

Society unless the policy be of five years’ standing.—The Books of 

the Society close for the current year on the 3lst December, and 

Policies effected before that time nave. ry advantage of a full 

year'sstanding over those dela; rand yond 
Head Office, Edinburgh, 5, 8! snares waguare 

KENZIE, Manager. 


don Office, 4, Royal wodens buildin s. 
= ‘ Se"HUGH M*KEAN, Agent. 


OBER CIRCULAR, 1850.—We would re- 
mind the public that all TEA, ee or good, the best or the 
most worthless, pays a uniform duty of 28. 24d. per lb., and is 
necessarily subject to equal eoatas for freight, porserags. wharfage, 
dock dues, 3¢ e heavier 
taxed, in proportion to its ys, a marketable valen, ‘than — 
the medium or the finest class teas. Thus, common Congou 
in Canton only 7d. to 8d. per 1b., but before it reaches the English 
consumer it pays in duty and charges no less than 400 per cent. ; 
the medium class tea, which costs 12d. to 15d. per lb., averages in 
duty and charges not more than 200 per cent. ; whilst the finest 
cn tes, which cost in China four times the prise of the com- 
y no more than 100 per cent. It must be apparent that, 
wae: xed charge of 2s.6d. per Ib. upon all tea, mere price alone 
igno criterion of either good value or cheapness ; and we especially 
direct the attention of those who are solicitous to economize their 
expenditure that they voluntarily tax themselves double or 
a what they have any necessity for doing by purchasing 


inferior teas. 
SIDNEY, WELLS & MANDUELL, 8, LUDGATE-HILL. 
Goods sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free on parcels of 
the value of 52. and upwar Price lists forwarded (post free) on 
application, 8, Ludgate-hill. 


GiLv ER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 

A. B.SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
tl, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and 
elegant design, and of the highest finish. The following have been 
generally admired :— 


ThePortiond Pattern, tastefully; The oo Pattern, 
ed. hased. 


ngrave 

Strong Silver Tea-pot £12 15 0| Strong Silver Tea: -pot £15 10 6 
Ditty Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40) Ditto Sugar Basin,gilt 8 50 
Ditto Cream Ewer, Bilt 5 5 0| Ditto Cream Ew * ont 5 

Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 16 16 0| Ditto Coffee Pot oe 











1 
17 
£42 00 £47 106 
A large Stock is offered for selection in the show-rooms, including 
tverr variety of pattern, from 34l. upwards : any article may be 
had separately ; and a C: ‘atalogue of Prices, with Drawings, will be 


forwarded gratis, per post, to any part of Great Britain or the 
Colonies, 





00D WIN EW—GeorcE Onwuyn, No. 3, 

¥ Catherine-street, Strand, is now offering PURE PORT 

INE, fresh bottled, but fit for immediate drinking,-at 30s. per 

fe THT IBERY, either Pale or Brown, at 308, per dozen; and 

A per dozen. All warranted free from Cape or 

— ‘bom description of Old Bottled Wine equally 
moderate and genuine. The stock open for inspection. 


HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

fa the lightest, and the most elegant covering. It is suitable 
for the bed, the couch, or the carria 7 te its comfort to invalids 
i pope aad too highly appreciated.—To be seen in great variety, and 
oh prices and sizes sent free by post, on ap co" to HEAL 
Garb rong ng Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel). Tottenham 





METCALFE’ s “ALKALINE TOOTH- 
Pour of OWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 


: itcontains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
pest ename 1; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
wed fora that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
Waco te t perfume tends to sweeten and parity the breath. 
brush Mf 4 the | years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
the al ars, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
vant ‘re ative merits of those powders that have been brought 
eeipt — public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
Me adn - which the above powder is Respared, and confidently 
ite universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
ee Oo,’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Pri 
aution. The genuine powder will have the Roya 
ed with those of H. R. H. Prince 

and the signature and sibtiees of the firm, thus, 
ingley & Co., 130 8, Oxford-street.” 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas,— 250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


ATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 
& CO., have now eed. the test of time and wear ; and in EXCEL- 
LENCE of MANUF FACTURE, in variety of pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
has been said in their favour. Notwithstanding this, parties in- 
terested in preventing the introduction of any new fabric are, as 
usual, unscrupulous enough to detract Je = merits of inven- 
tions which offer solid advan 
BRIGHT & CO..8 POWE sKUSSELS CARPETS 
can be offered 20 a — lower than any o goods of equal 
aes 3; and we re the public thas = oes laid down 
upwards of TWENTY * THOUS ND yards of them without a 


sim poem aint. 
RENT & CUMMING, CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
ne 4, REGENT- STREET, opposite Howell & James's. 
ARPETS._BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are cheostise 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand- terige 
They have the same good bye of worsted throughout, w erene 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b: 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
nd more severe ‘tesie than those of any other description of 
cores The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
des or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at apes 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In a in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
ndon ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


RIGHT'S Splendid PATENT TAPESTRY 
for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, &c.—LUCK, KENT & 
CUMMING, No. 4, Regent-street, opposite Howell & a es 
have a large Variety of the above material. It hangs cheesy, 08 
is most durable for the above purposes ; the price extremely m: 
erate. Also, a large Stock of the P ATENT POWER- LooM 
CARPETS, colours warranted perfectly fast, and can be offered at 
twenty per cent. less than Brussels of the same quality. These 
goods have been highly approved of by all who have purchased 


_ and other Carpeting, Damasks, Chintzes, Turkey 
Carpets, Fioor-cloth, &e. 


JOVELTY in WINTER COSTUME.— 
OUNG & CO. are now prepared with the largest stock in 
London of WINTER OVER-COATS, made from their Patent 
Beavers, Witneys, and Kersey cloths. These Coats, from their 
peculiar warmth, lightness, and tenuity, have already secured for 
the patentee the largest amount of patronage ever bestowed on any 
article of brief Sg and continue to be confidently recom- 
mended. Prices 30s., d 403,—Y. & Co. still continue to sup- 
ply from their im black cloth. Drom Conte at 458. an 
3 weiss mall Doe Trowsers at 168. to 21s.; W: aleteoats 8 nat 
;, Oxonian and Study Coats at ais. to30a—YOUN 
kt co. 37, High ‘Holborn, opposite Gray's Inn-lane. 


i UBBUCK’S Patent WHITE ZINC PAINT, 
HEALTHFUL, DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL, 
The Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test 
this article, combining chemical qu ualities which render it a pow: - 
1 corrector where contagious diseases have prevailed: Apart 
ments painted with it are not injurious to the health of children 
or the most delicate constitution, but may be immediately occupi 
It covers so much work that it becomes cheaper than the poisonous 
paints hitherto used. It is the whitest paint ever produced, and 
retains its whiteness for hundreds of years, w — r exposed to the 
vapour from cesspools or the most noxious gase 
HN Circular, with fall particulars, may 5 had of all oe ayeineten! 
re inpaint. Each cask is stamped “ BBUCK »D 
PATENT,”—T HOMAS: HUBBUCK & se aed We le 

















A RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 


T OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY, and KEEP HIM WELL too- 
Do nee your oats ?—No. —Then you lose one bushel out of 


The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & o ‘0.8, 118, Fenchureb- ie 

A foe hlet on the above may be had, t-fre 

CAD TERBURY SETTLEMENT py PORT ‘NATAL, 

Emigrants are informed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from 
time to ae supplied the first Settlers to Swan River and Port 
Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS and TOOLS of first-rate class. 

.B. Purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction. 
BOON TO THE AGRICULTURISTS. 
FARMERS, be of good cheer, all is not yet lost. Come tous, you 
will find us ready to meet the times. 

As you cannot get the same price ‘for your P: Boinee, we cannot 
expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, and 
without first-class manufactured Implements you cannot stand 
these times. : 

By inclosing two stamps, a list, with illustrations, will be 


forwarded. 
MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


\OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil The oil’: in this nut has one 





advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to | 


rancidity. Pesneenne these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly apeompersies with the oily, that the one = prevent the 
other from se, are ing. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by AMES "EPPS Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
peeall- street, Bloomsbu . London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


SASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
K MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its paritying and alterative pro- 
perties, The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and supper may, in agreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases 0’ Tadi estion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning Laem costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it se much recommended. Sold in pound packets at 4s, by 

the Paten 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London; also by 
Chemists eat others, 








‘LKING TON and Cco., 
ENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
rept GEN to call Tere to their Establishments, 


REET 
OORGATE- BeTReeT } LONDON: 
And Manufactory, NEWHALL5T BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 

their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as oP hcteo plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, m ona, fate cant fro sent ig by post. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker r by dictinet appoint 

ment to’ the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, a: 1.M. the Em- 
ror of Russia, most respectfully solicite 1 AY the nablie an 
on of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLO 

embracing all the late modern fin, at the most ae 
mical chores Ladies’ d Watches, with gold pe eng 
four holes, 8 guineas. “ane with 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and socurats te going | Lever ‘Watches fewetled in four holes, 


6 $e Strand, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
on (hook LA, Area). ” - 
APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to ertectly digest the food. 
he A use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
uar 
old by the a Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
ann London, os 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barcl «he Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and & perchamte, London ; and generally @ the principal 
Dealers in Sau 
N.B. To ‘guard: against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& & Perrins” ar are upon the label and patent cap of the bottl a 








oF 


EAENESS.—New Discovery._The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from 
others, to surpass anything of the the ae that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produ: led to the ear, so that it reste 
within, without priests. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not —— Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that ibly could be 
desired. Invaluable SS SPECT A: LES. The most 
powerful Telescopes. we my and Race Gt Also a very small 
powerful waistcoat at Poo et Glass, only the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 
Bice ee 8, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarl 
ecadilly 


QERFECT HEALTH RESTORED wirnovt 

MEDICINE, Inconvenience, or Expense, by DU BARRY'’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FO D, which saves mes 
its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 


“ Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indi ition, and 
Debility, from which I have peered I+ misery, which no 
medicine could remove or relieve, e been effectually oun by 
DU BARRY’S HEALTH: RESTORING FOOD, in a very short 
time.—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton. noe Eight years’ 
dyspepsia, a debility, Vee y cramps, spasms, and nausea, 
for which my servant had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effectually roneved by Du —, 's delicious Health-restoring Food 
in a very short time. i shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rev. Joun W. Fiaveit, gm gt Kectory, Norfolk.” “Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, 
and general debility, which rendered my life very miserable, has 
been radically removed by Du Barry’s Health- -restoring Food.— 
Avex. 8. Stvart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
timonials from Lord Stuart de Decies ; Major-General Thomas 
King, Exmouth; Mr. Samuel Barlow, ‘Darling: ton, a cure of 20 











years ayeve sia, constipation, flatulency, and irritability ; William 

iunt arrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, "who after 
suffering 60 years from a partial paralysis, has regained the use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food; the Rev. 
Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders ; 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a 1: 
from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the Rev. omen 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousness, 
with spasms and daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the = v4 A eptic fits; Doctors Ure 
and Harvey; James Shorland, E: oa. Ba ydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96t a ae cure of dropsy ; 3 
James Porter, Esq. Atho treet. Perth—a cure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility ; Smyth Esq. 37, et Abbey-street. 
Dublin ; Cornelius Osul ion M.b. F.R.CS. Dublin—a perfect 
cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony, which had resisted all other 
remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by ad 
Barry & Co. Sold in canisters, with aS Taeoetens, 

1lb. 28. 9d.; 21b. - i 5lb. lis. ; 

quality, 10 lb. 338, d28.—Du Bar 

street, London ; vieagea & Butler, 155, Re ent- #—% Fo 

Mason & Co. Piccadil ol Suen all rocers, Chemists, an 
Booksellers. Caution— Yiphe health of many persons having been 
seriously injured by ‘Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powder. 
or other spurious compounds under imitation of name, or called 
similar by their unscrupulous compounders, it will be necessary to 
note Messrs. Du Barry & Co.’s name on each canister, in order to 
| avoid being imposed upon by heartless knavery. 








“ NORTON’S” 


| (YAMOMILE PILLSareconfidently recommended 
| asa simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, Sick Head- 

Ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, Acidity of 
| Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations, Spasms, 
Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 

aperient ; are mild in operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands can bear testimony to the benefits derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and lls, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. e 

CAUTION—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


'E‘HE beneficial Effectsof HOLLOW AY'S PILLS 

in LIVER COMPLAINTS.—A gentleman who resides at 
Dhobah F ae per Culnat, Calcutta,writing po! his father, James 
Nichol, Esq., thbone- place, Oxford-st tates that he suf- 
fered Sate a a ily er Pia ty anda dreadful pain in 
the side, and that he has derived more benefit from taking Hollo- 
way’s Pills, for a short time, than he was able to obtain under 
the treatment of several medical men in India for 17 months pre- 
viously : therefore, officers in the army and others, who, through 
living in hot climates, are martyrs to disordered stomachs, liver 
complaints, or indigestion, should take these invaluebio ay 
being a safe and effectual cure for those diseases.—Sold by ali 
druggi ists; andat Professor Holloway’sestablishment, 244, Strand, 

ondon. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





ILLUSTRATED LIVES of the BRITISH QUEENS; or, ROYAL BOOK of BEAUTY, 


Embellished with Twenty-eight splendidly engraved Portraits of the Queens of 


England, by the first Artists, engraved on steel. 
INGTON and MARY HOWITT. 


coh a With Biographical and Historical Memoirs by the COUNTESS of 


*y* There is every reason to expect this will be the most splendid gift volume of the season. It will be ready early in December. 


PICTORIAL GALLERY of 


containing Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Li 
volume, royal 8vo. containing upwards of Ninety beautiful Illustrations, c’ 


eminent Artists; also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated living Sportsmen ( 


er Stakes to the End of the Present Year (1850). 
iefly Steel Engravings of Horses,after Pictures by om, HERRING, 
* Cracks of the Day”), by Seymour. Scarlet cloth, elegantly gilt on the back and si 


ENGLISH RACE-HORSES ; 
With Lette: by GEORGE TATTERSALL, Esq. 
ren, 1 yang, HLANcock, ALLEN, &c., en ved by bicore, Gat” and 
es with appropriate devices, 1L lu, 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) PICTORIAL ATLAS of FOSSIL REMAINS; or, Petrifications and their ‘Teachings, 


Consisting of Voloured Illustrations selected from Parkinson's * Organic Remains of a former World,’ and Artis’s * Antediluvian Phytology.’ 
With Additions and Descriptive Letter-press by Dr. MANTELL. 4to. with Seventy-four fine coloured Plates, containing nearly 900 subjects, cloth gilt, 21, 58, Just published. 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN,| PUGIN’S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL ORNA 


exemplified in Fifty-six large 
Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, from Drawings by Nicnoson, R.S.A., after F 
a + _ in 1, imperial 4to. richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, (published at 14. 148.), 
redui . 88, 


CHEAPER THAN ALL. 


SCOTTS COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, with the Author's 


last Additions and Improvements, also further improvements, particularly in respect to a more 
distinct arrangement of the Practical Observations, and the addition of Headlines of Contents. 
The genuine Copyright Edition (formerly published by Messrs. Seeley, Hatchard, and Nisbet), 
with Eighty-four very Bigaly-Gnisied Wood Engravings and Maps. Complete in 3 vols. elegantly 
printed in large imperial 8vo. (published at 42. 43,), now reduced to Il. 168, 

HENRY G. BOHN being proprietor of one of the two sets of Stereotype Plates of the latest 
genuine edition of Scott's C tary, (purchased by him from Messrs, Seeley and the other 
shareholders,) begs to call attention to this fact, and at the same time to announce a still further 
reduction in its price, with the view of bringing it below that of every other. When the extent 
and elegance of this edition and the beauty of its embellishments are considered, it will be evident 
that nothing short of a very large and rapid sale can at all reimburse even the actual outlay for 
paper and print. But the Publisher looks forward to the result without apprehension, and relies 
on the cordial support of those who take an interest in the dissemination of sound religious know- 
3 oes are now ready for delivery,and may be had of all Booksellers, or direct from the 

u! er. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, by Bickerstern. 


eves. > New Edition. Containing upwards of 5,000 pages, (published at 6l. 6s.), reduced to 





To keep pace with the movement which has of late been progressing towards the popular 
@bulation of the larger Commentaries on Scripture, the Publisher has determined to bring the 
best edition of Henry’s Commentary more readily within the reach of Families, and therefore 
submits it, for a limited period, at the above extremely low prict. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and EN- 
GRAVERS. New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and tinued to the Present Time, 1849. 
— ae Esq. Imperial 8yo. ;(above 1,000 pages), numerous Plates of Mono- 

gral b 


ms, 


BURKE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of HERALDRY; or, General 


Armoury of England, Scotland, and Ireland as an Introduction to Heraldry, a Dictionary of 





Terms, and a Supplement. Imperial 8vo. 11 


MARRYAT'S PIRATE, and the THREE CUTTERS. 


with Twenty most splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by Stanriexp, engraved on Steel by 
Cuar.es Heath, (published at 1/. 48.) 10s. 6d. 


COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by SOUTHEY ; | 


comprising his ‘Poems, Correspondence, and Translations, with a Life of the Author. 15 vols. 
feap. 8vo. beautifully printed by Whittingham, embellished with numerous exquisite Engravings 
on Steel, after the Designs of Harvey, elegantly bound in cloth, 22. 5s. 


BARBER’S ISLE of WIGHT. Illustrated by Forty-five fine 
Steel Plates, including a Portrait of Her Majesty, with a Map of the Island, and Dr. Mantell’s 
Geological Map. 8vo. a New and Improved Edition, completed to the Present Time, elegant, in 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 1850 

*,* The present edition contains two new and very accurate Views of Ryde from the Sea, a 
new View of Osborne, and every possible information up to September, 1950. 


PUGIN’S NEW WORK on FLORIATED ORNAMENT. | 


Thirty Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, with | 


rich gold ornaments, 3U. 38. 


and very beautifully coloured Plates of the various Breeds of the | 
aintings by SHIexs, | 


MENT and COSTUME; setting forth the Origin, History, and Significati variog 
Emblems, Devices, and Symbolical Colours peculiar to Christian Design of the bina 
Eighty Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. half morocco extra, 7/. 7s, Aes 


SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY;; or, Fy. 


similes of the Writings of every Age, taken from the most authentic Missals and Man 
Containing upwards of Three Hundred large and beautifully executed Fac-similes, richly illy. 
minated in the finest style of Art. 2vols. atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, 31L, 10, 


MADDEN’S (SIR FREDERICK) UNIVERSAL 


PALEOGRAPHY, from the French of BARON SILVESTRE. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 1.163, yy 





By | 


8vo. | 


HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS, Complete, viz. Asis 


Africa, Europe and its Colonies, Ancient Greece, Historical Treatises, and Manual of Anciey 
History. Together 6 vols. 8vo. uniformly bound in extra cloth, (published at 71), 31. XY 


“ Professor Heeren’s Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank am 
which modern Germany has enriched the literature of Buxepe."—Guarterty Revien hese wi 


HUMPHREYSS COINS of ENGLAND. Sketch of th 


Progress of the English Coinage from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 228 beautify! 
Fac-similes, iMiam{nated ingold, silver, and copper. S8vo. decorated binding, 18s. = 


HUMPHREYSS ART of ILLUMINATION and MISSAI 


PAINTING. With Twelve splendid Examples from the Great Masters of the Art, selected fron 
Missals, all beautifully illuminated. Square 12mo. decorated binding, 11 1s - 


ILLUMINATED BOOK of CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Square ory, Sueaty Gar Illuminated Borders, and Miniatures, ornamented binding, (publish: 
at 11. 53.), 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITAY. 


NICUM; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described; 
with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. Second Improved Edition, 8 vols. Sv. 
with above Four Hundred Plates of Trees, and upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts of Trees and Shrubs, 
(published at 10J.), 52. 5. 


MANTELL’s (DR.) The MEDALS of CREATION; o, 
First Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Remains. 2 thick vols. fcap, 8yo. colourei 
Plates, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Remains, 11, 1. 


| MANTELL’S WONDERS of GEOLOGY ; or, a Familia 


Exposition of Geological Phenomena. New and greatly enlarged and improved Edition, in ws 
post 8vo. coloured Plates, and upwards of Two Hundred Wvodcuts, 188. 


MANTELL’S GEOLOGY of the ISLE of WIGHT, deseribel 


in Excursions round the Island, and along the adj t Coast of D hire. Post Svo. fiat 
Wood Engravings, and Geological Map, 12s. 


|NELSON’S LETTERS and DISPATCHES. 


NICOLAS, 7 vols. 8vo. (published at 52. 10s.), 32. 108, 


JAMESS (G. P. R.) BOOK of the PASSIONS. Royal 8w. 


Illustrated with Sixteen splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by Epwarp Covrpocu, 
Sreeuanorr, Cuaron, Kenny Meapows, and JENKINS: engraved under the superin' df 
Cuarces Heata. New and Improved Edition, just published, elegant, in gilt cloth, gilt edges 
(originally published at 1. 11s, 6d.), reduced to 12s. Is 








By Sir Harps 





NEW WORKS 


BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 


KITTO’S SCRIPTURE LANDS and BIBLE 
ATLAS, with Twenty-five Maps, beautifully engraved on 
steel, 5s.; or with the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 


PICKERING’S HISTORY of the RACES of 
MAN, with an Introductory Analysis by Dr. HALL. Tllus- 
trated by numerous Portraits. Price 5s.; or with the Plates 
coloured, 78. 6d, 

*y* This isan enlarged edition of an important American 
work, just published at 3. 3s. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
KEIGHTLEY'’S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. New 


Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author. Complete in 
one volume, with Frontispiece by Grornce CruiKsHANK. 
(Ww be ready at the end of the month. 


IN 


following Dia! 
SOPHISTES, 
CRATYLUS, and MENO. 


logues : 
POLL 


completes the work. 


FAUST, IPHIGENIA 
Translated b 








LIVY’S HISTORY of ROME, Vol. IV., which 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translation carefully revised by the Rey. A. J. U. MORRISON. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


GOETHE’S WORKS, Vol. III.; containing 
TOR 
Miss SWANWICK. 
LICHENGEN, by SIR WALTER SCOTT. Carefully revised. 
{Will be ready at the end of the month. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
PLATO’S WORKS, Vol. III. ; containing 


— EUTHYDEMUS, 
TICUS, S 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS 
BOHN’S LIBRARY EDITION, complete in 10 vyolames, wit 
engraved Frontispiece, including a new and very interestity 
Portrait of CoLumsus, Il. 158. 


the 

SYMPOSIUM, 

LACHES, PARMENIDES, 
(Just published. 


vahegpatiaademnebenas BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SEL 
BORNE, with the Notes of SIR WILLIAM JARDINE #! 
others. Edited, with large additions, by E. JESSE, Is 
With numerous W oodcut Illustrations. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Translated by E.¢ 
OTTE. 


The 
Un a few days. 


UATO TASSO, EGMONT. 


And Giérz Von BER- 





The Third Volume is in preparation. 


HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





—— 
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